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It was at the Great Exhibition of 1851 that Arthur Albright first 
exhibited amorphous phosphorus. This led to the development of the safety match, 
and today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
lights every match made in Britain and millions of others in all parts of the world. 
From this beginning, the Company was able to build an organisation 
to produce new phosphorus derivatives which are now established as indispensable 
to a great number of industries. Essential ingredients in modern 
soapless detergents — raising agents for flour and baking powders — constituents of 
tonic medicines — agents in the manufacture of penicillin — photographic 
developers — marine signal flares — plasticizers — insecticides — are just a few of the 


products with which Albright & Wilson quietly serve the world. 
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Foreword 


hot and weary afternoon, one of the 

editors of this journal was sum- 
moned to the telephone. A polite, self- 
confident voice announced that it repre- 
sented the research department of a famous 
international weekly, which would be glad 
if he could give his views concerning the 
“* impact of the American novel on European 
literature”. Asked when his views were 
required, the research-assistant briskly re- 
plied that she had her pencil and pad ready. 
Subsequent remonstrances to the directors 
of the weekly evoked a typewritten response 
at once astonished and reproachful. Natur- 
ally they had assumed that any man who 
professed to be well informed would have 
devoted deep thought to such an important 
question, and would have found not the 
smallest difficulty in producing an im- 
mediate answer. But evidently they were 


Nie LONG AGO, towards the close of a 


wrong. People who preferred to live in 
ivory towers henceforward should be left 
undisturbed to enjoy a sulky solitude!... 
It is with some diffidence that the editors 
of History Today have themselves decided 
to ask their readers to fill up a Question- 
naire. The excuse they offer is twofold. 
First, to help them shape the future course 
of editorial policy, they are anxious to 
ascertain which series and separate articles 
have so far proved most popular. Secondly, 
advertisers, whose support they value, wish 
to gain some impression of the paper’s 
readership. They hope, therefore, that you 
will find time to complete and post the form 
enclosed at the end of the issue. If previous 
issues have contained articles you liked, it 
may be worth your while to assist the 
editors in their efforts to maintain or im- 
prove their present standard, and enlarge 
their general scope. 











From Birmingham... 
to the rest of the world 


N the early days of British motoring. when Birmingham first played 

her part as the hub of Britain’s motor industry, Smiths speedometers 
were sold as an extra after the cars had left the factory. Soon however, 
the demand for these essentials grew, and Birmingham manufacturers 
took the lead in fitting Smiths instruments as original equipment. 
Production speeded, and in 1916 Smiths opened their first depot in 
Birmingham at 122 Alma Street. moving to their present address in 
1930. The close ink between Smiths and Birmingham had been 
finally forged. 


THESE 35 years have seen changes in industry. Smiths are now Smiths 

Motor Accessories Ltd., one of the important divisions of the vast 
organisation of Smiths of England. And from making speedometers and 
clocks, they have launched into new fields of their own creation. 
Anti-freeze, jacking equipment and sparking plugs have all been 
developed with the thoroughness that has been a Smiths characteristic 
from the early days. Newer enterprises such as car heating and car radio 
are forging ahead fast. 


; es development would have been impossible without Smiths close 

association with the great manufacturers who contribute so much to 
Birmingham’s prosperity. Together they have always aimed at first 
class service and the highest standards of craftsmanship. That is one of 
the reasons why Smiths are * instrumental ° in the cars that carry the 
British reputation for precision and trustworthiness from Birmingham 
to the rest of the world. 


OMT ITS, ss 


MIDLAND SALES & SERVICE DEPT., SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, 3 COX STREET, 
‘ 33 R Gmted 
LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. HEAD OFFICE: CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 F 


THE MOTOR ACCFSSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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ANY READERS OF THAT masterpiece of 
learning and compression, Jacob 


Burckhardt’s Renaissance, must have 


stopped to re-read the passage in which he 


jescribes Leon Battista Alberti, the perfect 
universal man of the early fifteenth century. 
‘In all by which praise was won,” he writes, 
“Leon Battista was, from his childhood, the 
first. Of his various gymnastic feats and exer- 
cises we read with astonishment how, with his 
feet together, he could spring over a man’s head; 
how, in the cathedral, he threw a coin in the air 
ull it was heard to ring against the distant roof ; 
how the wildest horses trembled under him. 
In three things he desired to appear faultless to 
others, in walking, in riding and in speaking. 
And all the while he acquired every sort of 
accomplishment and dexterity, cross-examining 


II 


artists, scholars and artisans of all descriptions, 
down to the cobblers, about the secrets of their 
craft. .. . That which others created he wel- 
comed joyfully, and held every human achieve- 
ment which followed the laws of beauty for 
something almost divine.” Burckhardt goes 
on to describe his skill as a painter, and his 
literary works, and ends with the following 
unforgettable passage. “‘ At the sight of noble 
trees and waving fields of corn he shed tears : 
handsome and dignified old men he honoured 
as ‘ delights of nature’ and could never look 
at them enough—and more than once, when he 
was ill, the sight of a beautiful landscape cured 
him.” It is as a result of this paragraph alone 
that Alberti has entered the general historical 
consciousness, and has even been made the 
hero of a leading article in Life magazine. But 





few of those whose imaginations have been 
stirred by Burckhardt’s description can have 
had the time and patience to carry their re- 
searches any further. Lovers of architecture, 
it is true, are familiar with his buildings, and 
some will have read his famous treatise on the 
subject. But both are to a very large extent the 
expression of his universality, and cannot be 
properly understood without some knowledge 
of his other writings and activities : and such 
knowledge is not easily acquired. Some of 
Alberti’s works are to: be found only in scarce 
editions, some have never been printed ; and 
apart from these purely material difficulties, 
his works, with their load of classical quotations 
and copy-book truths, are heavy-going. The 
general reader may well turn away in despair 
from the grandiose fragments and exacting 
advice, which are all he knows of Alberti, feel- 
ing behind them the shadow of a great per- 
sonality which he can by no means bring into 
focus. 

If Alberti is shadowy, that is certainly not 
his fault, for few figures of the fifteenth century 
took more pains to be known. He is, to begin 
with, the author of the first self-revealing auto- 
biography, since St. Augustine. This remark- 
able document has received less attention than 
it deserves, partly because, being written in the 
third person, it has not usually been treated as 
an autobiography,’ although the evidence of 
this is unmistakable. Even Burckhardt, whose 
famous passage is no more than a free trans- 
lation of Alberti’s own words, does not seem to 
recognize them as such. In addition to this 
experiment in self-projection, Alberti’s writings 
abound in autobiographical allusions, several 
of them being Socratic dialogues in which he is 
one of the principal speakers. And he also 
appears in numerous contemporary writings, in 
particular in Christoforo Landino’s Quaestiones 
Camaldolesi. Finally he has left us on a bronze 
plaque what we may call the quintessential 
face of the period between Dante and Michel- 
angelo. It seems almost certain that this 
portrait, like the anonymous biography, is the 

1 In Bonucci’s Opere Volgari di Leon Batt. 
Alberti, 1843, the only place where it is printed, it is 
included in the introduction pp. xc-cxvii with 
Documenti illustrativi. Bonucci says in a footnote, 


however, that “ we cannot hide our thoughts that 


these memorials are from the pen of Leon Battista 
himszlf ”. 


work of Alberti himself; the proud self- 
awareness which this implies being confirmed 
by the choice of his emblem, a winged eye. 

Leon Battista Alberti was born in Genoa in 
1404 of an ancient Florentine family which had 
recently been driven into exile by the perse- 
cution of the Albizzi. Like Leonardo da Vinci, 
he was illegitimate ; but, unlike Leonardo, his 
father, Lorenzo Alberti, recognized him as a 
son, took a personal interest in his education, 
and brought him up in the great traditions of 
his family. These traditions will be familiar to 
any reader of Victorian memoirs, for the Alberti 
were aristocrats of commerce of a kind not 
uncommon in that period. They had aban- 
doned feudalism for the wood trade in the early 
fourteenth century, and for a hundred years 
had conducted great business undertakings all 
over Europe. We know how success in such 
activities creates a sense of authority, of inde- 
pendence and of family solidarity greater than 
any inherited power. In 1411 Lorenzo Alberti 
moved to Venice, and shortly after Leon 
Battista was sent to the school of the famous 
humanist Barsiza in Padua, where he laid the 
foundations of an immense indiscriminate 
classical learning ; and already he gave evidence 
of that almost morbid industry to which he 
frequently refers in his writings with a kind of 
fanatical earnestness. “‘ Although at no hour 
of the day could you see him idle, yet that he 
might win for himself still more of the fruits of 
life and time, every evening before going to 
bed he would set beside himself a wax candle 
of a certain measure and, sitting half undressed, 
he would read history or poetry until the candle 
was burnt up. The followers of Pythagoras 
used, before they slept, to compose their minds 
with some harmonious music. Now our friend 
finds his reading no less soothing than was the 
sound of music to them ; but it is more useful. 
They fall into a profound sleep in which the 
mind is motionless ; but he, even when asleep, 
has noble and life-giving thoughts revolving in 
his mind; and often things of great worth 
become clear to him, which when awake, he 
had sought with unavailing effort.” * 

In the midst of his studies a series of disasters 
occurred. In 1421 his father died, and his rela- 
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2 From De Iciarchia, Bk. II (op. volg. III, 90-91). 
De Iciarchia is Alberti’s last work in which he recalls 
his own practice as an example to the young. 
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ions, no doubt taking advantage of his ille- 


eitimate birth, refused to support him unless 


he went into the family business. As so often 
with Alberti, it is difficult to remember that his 
,ccount of the matter was written in what we 
vould call the late Middle Ages and not in the 
nineteenth century. “‘ By my love of letters,” 
he writes, “ I was forced to endure opposition, 
poverty, great and serious wrongs. I would 
have been certain to make money had I turned 
from literature to commerce. I lived subordi- 
nate to others, when, with my talents, I could 
have had important transactions under my 
control. I was forced to solicit favours, when 
[ could myself have been dispensing them. But 
(he adds in a passage of less Victorian flavour) 
I have always preferred to wealth and comfort 
the understanding of things, good discipline 
and the mysteries of art.” * 

Cut off from the family funds he was forced 
to support himself, and went to Bologna to 
study canon law. But overwork brought on a 
severe breakdown. Letters, the cause of so 
much joy to him, which had once seemed like 
vigorous and most sweet-smelling buds, now 
swarmed beneath his eyes like scorpions.‘ He 
therefore sought relief in music, mathematics 
and physical exercise. 

Alberti’s physical prowess has already been 
alluded to in Burckhardt’s quotation from 
the autobiography. It is an essential part 
of his personality, not only because it was 
a triumph of the will. “ By nature”, he tells 
us, “his head was so delicate that he could 
not suffer heat nor cold; but he gradually 
learned to bear them, first of all going with- 
out a hat in summer, then in misty weather, 
and finally riding bareheaded in the wind. By 

me flaw in his constitution he loathed garlic 
and honey, so that the sight of them turned 
his stomach ; but by looking at them and 
tasting them they gradually became less offen- 
sive to him, and so he found from experience 
(hat a man can do anything with himself, if he 
will ’—posse homines de se omnia, ut velint.°® 
But this strength of will and body was only 

* De commodis litterarum atque incommodis (a 
letter to his brother Carlo). 

* Anon. Biog. in op. volg. I, xc. 

° Anon. Biog. in op. volg. 1, xc. The same facts 


are given by Alberti himself in Della Tranguilita, 
»p. volg. I, 50. 








tolerable if it was the expression of a har- 
monious balance of faculties. “ The important 
thing in all exercises”, he writes, “is to control 
gesture and expression and every movement so 
that nothing appears to have been done with 
art or forethought, but rather to have been 
achieved by some inborn grace. It is most 
disagreeable to see a civilized man in a hurry.” * 
Something of the same inborn grace seems 
to have characterized his skill as a musician, 
for we are told that he learnt music without a 
master yet his compositions were approved by 
learned judges. Many passages in his writings 
describe the power of music on his spirits,’ and 
his biography describes how when he was 
wounded in the foot he called for musicians 
and after two hours he had subdued the pain. 
As for mathematics, Landino praised his 
skill in the highest terms, and he was certainly 
an intimate friend of the greatest mathematician 
of his age, Paolo Toscanelli, to whom he dedi- 
cated his Intercoenales. He also wrote several 
works on the subject, one of which, the Ludi 
Mathematici, survives. But we must remember 
that in the early Renaissance mathematics was 
a means to an end. Pure mathematics hardly 
existed, and had it done so, would have seemed 
to Alberti a pointless and wasteful form of 
activity. He tells us that mathematics were to 
him the most potent of all the means of tran- 
quillizing the mind and purging it of sadness, 
but only “ when he could study to make them 
of some practical use in life”,* and his Ludi 
Mathematici are not games at all but a useful 
textbook of applied geometry and dynamics. 


The period in Bologna also saw the first 
fruits of his humanist studies. He wrote a Latin 
comedy, Philidoxus, which, published as the 
work of an antique author, Lepidus Comicus, 
deceived scholars for over a century ; and he 
began the composition of three dialogues in the 
style of Lucian which he later put together as 
Intercoenales. The comedy is dull and common- 
place, but the dialogues are interesting on 
account of their extreme cynicism. 

This may be due in part to the shock of 

6 Iciarchia 11 in op. volg. III, p. 73. A similar 
description of good deportment is to be found in 
Castiglione’s Cortegiano (Everyman edn. p. 46) and 
in the Analects of Confucius passim. 


7 e.g. Della Tranquilita, ep. volg. 1, 89 and 121. 
8 ibd 127, cf. also Iciarchia in op. volg. iii, 92. 
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MEDAL OF ALBERTI BY MATTEO DE’ PASTI 
from a Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renaissance before Cellini by G. F. Hill 


disillusion which accompanies the development 
of any sensitive mind, and we have evidence in 
letters of an unhappy love affair. But Alberti’s 
pessimism outlasted his youth, and his dislike 
of women was an essential part of his character. 
He wrote a number of little books, libels 
properly so called, on love and marriage, in 
which through the conventional literary form 
is apparent a genuine distrust of the opposite 
sex ; and the same feeling is given more forth- 
right expression in his dialogues on the family. 
Women were obstacles in the path of study. His 
logical mind was shocked by their inconse- 
quence, his detachment by their emotional 
prejudices, his Roman gravitas by their frivolity. 
No doubt a certain lack of tenderness and 
imagination was the inevitable complement of 
his endowments ; and we may surmise that 
his emotional life was to some extent arrested 
by his fanatical industry and relentless exercise 
of the will. Often in reading his works we are 
tempted to echo Blake’s “ damn braces, bless 
relaxes’. But we must remember that his 
cynicism extended to mankind in general, and 
sprang from disappointment that the godlike 
faculty of reason which, as a humanist, he never 
ceased to praise, played so little part in the 
conduct of human society. 


Conditions in. Bologna in the early fifteenth 
century were not such as to encourage a favour- 
able view of man as a political animal, and by 
1429 tumults between the rival factions had 
become so unremittingly violent that Alberti 
decided to leave. In the previous year the ban 
of exile against his family had been lifted, and 
he was free to visit Florence. 

He found himself in a centre of creative 
activity such as the world had not seen since 
Periclean Athens. Nothing explains this glorious 
outburst, neither social nor economic history, 
nor the history of art. As Tintoretto said when 
asked to explain a shadow on one of his figures, 
“a cloud passed’, and from its rain sprang 
up a race of giants. 

We must suppose that Alberti was intro- 
duced immediately into the circle of the Floren- 
tine humanists, and by them to the artists who 
were interpreting their ideals, for although he 
was forced to leave Florence almost immediately 
and spend the next six years in France, he 
could, on his return, refer to the leading artists 
of the time as old friends. This short visit was 
of importance, therefore, because it revealed 
to him the means through which his sense of 
order might be satisfied. It opened his eyes. 
Before that date the winged eye had been quick 
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to read the classics, to follow the point of a 
rapier or to detect human weakness ; but does 
not seem to have concerned itself with shapes 
ind textures, outlines and proportions. With 
this new vision he visited France and Germany, 
in the train of his patron, Cardinal Albergati ; 
and in 1431 he arrived in Rome. 

Rome in the early fifteenth century pre- 
sented to the eye a picture more strange and 
more evocative than at any time in her long 
history. She was, Vespasiano di Bisticci tells 
us, ““a city of cowherds”’. Cattle pastured in 
the streets, while their half-starved guardians 
slept or quarrelled in the huts clustered round 
the bases of the antique basilicas. A few, 
more energetic, tore the marble revetements 


The Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini, designed by Alberti 





from the ancient baths and temples in order 
to grind them into cement; but their only 
constructive activity was the building of 
watch towers from which rival families could 
conduct their pointless and interminable feuds. 
Never can the contact between antique gran- 
deur and modern barbarism have been more 
impressive ; and never, we may guess, can the 
buildings of classical Rome have looked more 
beautiful, their vulgarity subdued by a thousand 
years of exposure but not yet reduced to mere 
masonry by systematic pillage and excavation. 
All this must be remembered when we come to 
examine Alberti’s architectural theory and 
practice, and find the extent to which the 
example of ancient Rome dominates his mind. 


Unlike Brunellesco, who had been brought up 
in a great architectural tradition, Alberti had 
lived surrounded by the nondescript gothicism 
of Padua and Bologna, so that while Brunellesco 
found in Rome secrets of construction and 
style which could be applied to his native 
Tuscany, Alberti discovered there the whole 
basis of his art. It was in these Roman years, 
from 1431 to 1434, that Alberti began diligently 
to investigate all things relating to the arts of 
building—to ease his mind, he tells us, though 
what was weighing on it we do not know, for he 
had become a member of the Papal civil service, 
and so was secure :rom want. In the course of 
his investigations he wrote a description of 
Rome, but characteristically enough this con- 
sists entirely of measurements and is no more 
than a geodetic exercise. In the same year he 
constructed, perhaps we may say invented, a 
camera obscura, an achievement which pro- 
foundly impressed his contemporaries, even 
Vasari, who was hostile to him, comparing it 
to the invention of printing. Alberti himself, 
who hardly mentions his own architecture, 
refers with pride to this invention in his 
writings, calling its images miuracoli della 
pittura—a fact which throws much light on the 
Renaissance view of painting. 

To these years also belongs what a later 
generation considered his chief claim to im- 
mortality, his Treatise on the Family; and 
since the della Famiglia is generally, I think 
mistakenly, considered the most important of 
his moral writings, this may be a convenient 
place to say something about his position as a 
moralist. 

No form of writing offers more immediate 
opportunities of fame than that which recom- 
mends to the world some good way of life, and 
none has a poorer chance of interesting pos- 
terity. Sermons were more popular than novels 
in the last century, books on social reconstruc- 
tion in this. The moralist pays in posthumous 
neglect for the luxury of giving good advice. 
Nevertheless, a lack of interest in the great 
moralists of the past is peculiar to this cen- 
tury. Cicero and Seneca found enthusiastic 
readers for close on two thousand years, but I 
doubt if they are read for pleasure to-day ; 
and if we do not turn with enthusiasm to De 
Officiis, we shall certainly derive little satis- 


faction from della Famiglia. One reason is that 
(however little we may seem to profit by the 
knowledge) we do know rather more about the 
action of the human mind—its needs, its im- 
pulses, its secret fears—than was known in 
classical times. True, we may find such know- 
ledge implicit in the words of poets and saints ; 
but it was not formulated or supported by 
evidence, and so never found its way into 
the pages of moralists. Cicero and Alberti 
inviting us to conduct our lives according to 
reason are like doctors advising us never to 
be ill. 

The classical moralists have an even more 
radical defect. They feel bound to recommend 
us to practice virtue, but they cannot think of 
any valid reason why. In default of divine 
sanctions they are forced into the position of 
saying that it pays to be good, a statement so 
much at variance with experience that the 
words die on their lips, and they attempt to 
disguise their conclusion in fable, metaphor 
and other devices of rhetoric. 

Nowhere is this difficulty more acute than in 
the moral writings of Alberti, because few 
moralists have so completely dispensed with 
all religious sanctions, without having some 
other system of belief to take their place. He 
never hints at a future life; he writes in- 
differently of God and the gods but in such a 
strain as to leave considerable doubt of his 
belief in either, and in his dialogue on religion 
one of the speakers says, without contradiction, 
that the gods take no care of men, who are 
themselves responsible for all the good and 
evil in their lives. It is true that in the eighteenth 
century many writers were able to maintain 
with consistency this humanist basis of mor- 
tality. But by that time a new order of the 
universe had been established as a background 
to scepticism. Science and mathematics, 
Bacon, Descartes and Newton had intervened. 
In the early fifteenth century to dispense with 
every criterion but man was a much more 
difficult undertaking. 

Yet it is, of course, this belief in man which 
takes the chill off Alberti’s moral writings and 
gives them some coherency. Again and again 
we come upon the dictum of Protagoras that 
man is the mode and measure of all things ; 
other classical quotations in the same sense 




















ibound,* and Alberti’s own writing takes on a 
warmer eloquence when he describes the gifts 
vhich have been conferred on the human race : 
‘to you”, he says, in a passage which I will 
ranslate literally, “to you is given a body 
more graceful than that of the other animals, 
to you the power of apt and various movements, 
o you most sharp and delicate senses ; to you 
wit, reason, memory like an immortal god”. 
In other words, “‘ What a piece of work is man ! 
how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! 
In form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable ! in action how like an angel ! in appre- 
hension how like a god ! the beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals !” '° And yet, how in- 
finitely far is Alberti from Hamlet’s melancholy 
conclusion. We can understand why the Italian 
scholar Tofanin put a figure of Hamlet on the 
cover of his book The End of Humanism. 


For Alberti’s humanism was always an in- 
centive to action. ‘‘ Man is born ”’, he says, “ to 
be of use to man. And what is the point of all 
human arts? Simply to benefit humanity.” 
This strictly practical humanism, combined 
with the commercial traditions of his family 
gives to the Della Famiglia a curiously nine- 
teenth-century flavour. Much of it might have 
been written by an enlightened Manchester 
cotton spinner of the mid-Victorian era, a 
disciple of John Bright and Samuel Smiles. 
In particular the character of Gianozzo is 
almost a caricature of a familiar type. ‘* A man 
cannot set his mind to greater or more Jiberal 
work”, says this plain but honest man, “than 
the use of money. Business consists of buying 
and selling, and no one of any sense can con- 
sider this a base occupation, because when you 
sell it is not only a mercenary affair ; you have 
been of use to the buyer, and what he pays you 
for is your labour.” No wonder Stombart in his 
history of the bourgeois considers that Alberti 
initiates the first epoch of modern capitalism 


* cf. for example della Famiglia, bk. II, in op 
lg. I, 189. 
10 Alberti’s speech is from Della Tranquilita dell’ 
inimo, Bk. II, op. volg. 1,70. Its likeness to Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy is presumably accidental, as the 
ella Tranquilita was not printed till 1843, and no 
MAS is recorded in England. Nevertheless, the se- 
uence of images is suggestive, and both may have 
ad acommon source. It is, of course, a characteristic 
‘iece of humanist rhetoric, cf. Pico della Mirandola’s 
De Hominis Dignitate. 


and compares him with Benjamin Franklin. 
Yet we have only to picture in our minds the 
faces of Alberti and Franklin to realize how 
misleading that kind of historical generalization 
can be. The proud, taut Florentine profile 
certainly implies a view of life very different 
from that of the bland, pious, lachrymose old 
quaker. Alberti’s renunciation of religion, with 
all the comforts and compromises which it 
offered to the eighteenth century, gives his 
doctrines a tension and toughness, and often 
provides a fragment of grit in a soft mouthful 
of platitudes. 

Alberti’s moral writings are as much a 
revival of the antique as his architecture, but 
they have an equal claim to be considered 
original, for in both cases the original models 
needed considerable adaptation. The economic 
doctrines of Gianozzo, for example, though full 
of antique counsels of moderation and social 
duty, are really based on the traditions of 
Alberti’s own family and bear the same relations 
to the commercial philosophy of fourteenth- 
century Florence as his Palazzo Rucellai does 
to the Florentine palaces of the same period. 
In two respects, moreover, his teachings do 
seem to contribute something to the future 
which is not to be found in quite the same 
degree in the antique moralists. 

The first of these I have already alluded to : 
his belief in the moral value of industry. It has 
often been pointed out that hard work for its 
own sake forms no part of Christian teaching, 
and was never recommended by the Catholic 
Church ; it was, in fact, the gospel of protes- 
tantism, and finds its most violent expression 
in the writings of such fanatical protestants as 
Thomas Carlyle. Alberti’s support of this un- 
pleasant doctrine shows how closely entwined 
are the roots of protestantism and capitalist 
economy, the very word industry, by its double 
meaning, sealing the connexion. But we must 
grant that Alberti’s passion for work had other, 
more sympathetic origins. It was, to some 
extent, due to his feeling of man as part of 
nature, and thus involved in a continual process 
of creation. As quoted by Burckhardt, the 
passage on his love of nature has a post- 
Wordsworthian character, which the original 
text will not sustain. It is worth re-translating, 
as it not only expresses Alberti’s attitude to 
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work, but contains the essence of his whole 
philosophy. 

“ Often in spring, when the woods and 
fields gave promise of harvest, he would sud- 
denly grow sad, and say to himself Anche tu 
devi promettare qualche frutto di tuoi studi 
(Thou also must bring forth some fruits of thy 
studies). And in summer the yellowing corn- 
fields and fruit laden trees brought tears to his 
eyes. ‘Look’, he would exclaim, ‘how we 
are surrounded by witnesses accusing us of 
idleness. There is nothing in nature but 
produces, in the course of a year, some great 
benefit to mankind. And what can I show— 
well made according to the strength that is 
in me?’”" 

So man must work in order to be in harmony 
with the forces of nature. And with the intro- 
duction of the word “ harmony ” a new aspect 
of Alberti’s thought demands our consideration: 
his Platonism. With his hard, practical sense 
Alberti was far from respectful towards philoso- 
phers. The schoolmen, of course, meant 
nothing to him, and we may agree that most 
of the characters in Diogenes Laertius are 
slightly ridiculous. But he always speaks of 
Plato with profound admiration and pays him 
the sincerest compliment of borrowing from the 
Timaeus a whole section of his Della Archi- 
tettura. The idea of a harmony uniting parts 
with whole and man with nature was the one 
great principle underlying all his speculations, 
and from Plato, too, came his belief that this 
harmony could be expressed in number. But 
in many ways he was the reverse of platonic. 
His mind was too concrete to follow the 
subtleties of Plato’s arguments, and too realistic 
to apply Plato’s conclusions to life or society. 
“The wise”, he says, “‘ will blame those who 
studiously devote themselves to complicated 
and unimportant subjects ; as those, who, with 
prolonged vigils, obstinately concentrate on 
some minute motions of the stars, or try to 
work out the squaring of the circle.”* So what 
can the platonist do, whose desire for order is 


11 Anon. Biog., op. volg. I, c. xiv. 

12 Iciarchia Bm. II op. volg. III, 92. It is 
interesting to note that this passage is from his last 
work, written after he had sat under Marsilio Ficino. 
For a similar: passage on mathematics, see Della 
Trang. dell’? Animo, op. volg. I, 128. 
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so great that he cannot tolerate the imperfec- 
tions of society, but whose interest in action and 
technicalities is such that he can find no 
satisfaction in science and pure mathematics ? 
There is really only one answer : become an 
architect. And in fact, Alberti became one of 
the greatest architects of the fifteenth century 
and the author of the first treatise on architecture 
since antiquity. But these activities would be 
the subject of a separate and more extended 
study.'* 


13 The foregoing was written as an introduction 
to a longer study of Alberti, dealing with his work 
as architect, his treatise on architecture, his theory 
of painting, and several of his other multifarious 
interests. Of this study one part has already been 
published—Leon Battista Alberti on Painting in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, xxx. 
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The Persian Crisis: 


Historical Background 


REZA SHAH (right) and ATATURK 
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By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Persian history is the reign of the late 

Shah, Reza Pahlevi, and our interpreta- 
tion of that episode must influence our inter- 
pretation of all that has followed, including the 
present dispute with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
( 
t 
( 
V 
I 


T MOST STRIKING EVENT in modern 


company. Roughly speaking, there are two 
heories about this remarkable personality. The 
‘thcial one, widely accepted abroad, is that he 
vas @ great sovereign, a saviour of society, the 
‘eter-the-Great of his nation. He gave Persia 
nodern buildings, modern ideas, an army, and 
i rarity in post-Xerxesian history), a Persian 
navy, too. People who admire reformers find 
many things to delight them in Reza Shah ; 
they say that he did wonders for his country. 
he other theory which was widely, even 
ficially propagated at the time of his abdica- 
on, has now become somewhat unfashionable, 


thanks to the skill of Persian propagandists 
and also to the uncritical admiration felt for him 
in this country among many members of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. From this other 
point of view, his influence was as disastrous for 
Persia as Ataturk’s was fortunate for her next- 
door neighbour. 

The comparison with Ataturk may be in- 
structive, and is worth looking at. There were 
considerable resemblances between the two 
men. Reza had the same nineteenth-century 
belief in the infallible virtue of modern 
material progress, the same superstitious ad- 
miration for Western costume, the same distrust 
of tradition, and the same passionate nationalism 
as his Turkish fellow-dictator. Both had re- 


course to judicial murder and appear to have 
been entirely indifferent to suffering. Both put 
through measures which no one at the time 





believed could be put through. But these 
resemblances are misleading because, in fact, 
the régime of Reza Shah failed exactly where 
Ataturk’s abundantly succeeded. The Persian 
renaissance was disfigured by superficiality and 
when it came to an end Persia, unlike Turkey, 
had travelled but a short way along the 
admired path of social and material progress. 
Very few of her national problems had received 
adequate attention, and this during an age of 
remarkable opportunity when reform was 
easier than usual. As a consequence, Reza 
Shah’s age of political stability has been suc- 
ceeded by one of desperation. From all accounts, 
it seems likely that the assault on the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company is first and foremost an 
act of violent “ escapism’’. 


Let us examine the missed opportunity 
a little more closely. Stability of any kind is not 
easily had in modern Persia owing to the 
psychological effect of being placed between 
two mighty opposites. Ever since Alexander 
I’s Asiastic campaigns alarmed British states- 
men into a defensive attitude towards Russia, 
Persia has lived in a demoralizing atmosphere ; 
in the history of Russo-British antagonism in 
the East, she has been part bribed go-between 
and part victim. But in Reza Shah’s time 
there occurred a twenty-year respite from 
this predicament. Very briefly this is what 
happened. In 1920 the Russians made a 
vigorous effort to bolshevize Persia. They 
even went so far as to wage a forgotten minor 
war: having pursued the White Russian 
Caspian fleet to the Persian Caspian port of 
Enzeli (now Pahlevi), the Bolsheviks proceeded 
to invade their Southern neighbour. They 
seized the Caspian province of Gilan and for 
a while maintained it under a puppet Govern- 
ment. Finding, however, that the subjugation 
of Persia was a greater undertaking than they 
had supposed, and after some unsuccessful 
fighting with Persian troops, the Bolsheviks 
withdrew. In the following year, 1921, their 
hope of achieving a Sovietized Persia by the 
more traditional method of political intrigue 
was likewise shattered. Sayid Zia ud Din and 
Reza Khan forcibly seized control of the Govern- 
ment with British approval. Shortly afterwards 
Reza Khan ousted his colleague and went on to 
establish himself on the Peacock throne. 
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British foreign policy was at this time de 
voted to the theory of “ buffer-states”, that i: 
to the maintenance of strong independen: 
countries between our Indian frontier and that 
of Russia. It was believed, with good reason, 
that this was the only reliable and honourable 
way to avoid an Anglo-Russian war. In th 
nineteen twenties, we pursued this policy to it 
logical conclusion. To his great bewilderment, 
Reza Shah found that when he instituted an 
ultra-national policy and conducted it at the 
expense of foreign interests in Persia, including 
British ones primarily, he received a full 
measure of British approval. Equally inexplic- 
able to his mind, but equally undeniable, was 
Russian inaction in face of this same national 
revival. From 1921 to 1941 the Russians took 
little interest in Persian affairs. Showing no wish 
to avenge their humiliations of 1920, and hardly 
bothering even to conduct Communist propa- 
ganda, they lost almost all contact with Persian 
life. As we shall see later, this turn of events was 
not quite so peculiar as might be supposed. 


Under these unusual circumstances Reza was 
in truth the sovereign of a genuinely indepen- 
dent kingdom. Very probably, one reason why 
he misused his good fortune was that he did not 
really believe it was true. Unlike Ataturk, he 
was not a man of quick, adaptable, or brilliant 
mind. Though the buffer-state system was 
repeatedly explained to him by British repre- 
sentatives, he was too ignorant of history and 
the world outside Persia to understand it. He 
suspected more catches in the thing than there 
were. As for Russian correctitude, this was 
entirely beyond his powers of belief. We need 
not blame him much here, since from the days 
of Alexander I, Russia had had a detestable 
record of bullying and mischief-making in this 
part of the world, and it should be added that 
most European observers suspected that Russia 
was playing a game of secret interference, until 
the events of 1941 showed that this had not 
been so. It cannot be proved that lack of 
confidence in the reality of his two neighbours’ 
good intentions was the reason why Reza Shah 
neglected his chances, but it is beyond question 
that he devoted his great energies to ridiculous 
extravagances such as the Trans-Iranian 
Railway, and, except in the matter of religious 
toleration and some increase of educational! 
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Left : Map of Persia, showing the oilfields and the Trans-Iranian railway. 


Right : 


facilities, made no lasting contribution to 
the more difficult task of radical reform. By 
not a single measure did he effectively diminish 
the indescribable poverty of his countrymen, 
nor did he attempt to give them the least sense 
of responsibility. He made the odious tyranny 
of the Persian throne more odious by being 
more efficient. Towards the end of his life 
his remarkable talents decayed. He was quite 
unable to understand the nature or the im- 
plications of World War II. By an astonishing 
act of foolhardy pride he ignored a joint Anglo- 
Russian request that he should expel the 
numerous German agents in his country. The 
Allies took fright and gave open encouragement 
to the Persians to remove Reza from the throne. 
He was compelled to abdicate in September 
1941. This created anew those very circum- 
stances of dependence from which Persia 
had been liberated for so unexpectedly long. 
Russian and British troops invaded the 
country. 

The buffer-state system was quite unwork- 


Plant at the Agha Fari oilfield. 
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able now, whether or not Russia or Great 
Britain wanted it. There is evidence that for 
some months after September 1941 the Russians 
rather than the British favoured complete 
Persian independence, but any such wish was 
idle because once the strong personality of the 
Shah had been removed from Persian affairs, 
Government for the time being could only be 
undertaken with British or Russian support. 
Britain and Russia were forced, largely against 
both their wills, into policies of interference. 
There is no need, I think, for much self-reproach 
regarding the next phase of our own policy. 
The British interfered no more than was 
essential to the needs of security for the rest 
of the war. The Russians on the other hand, 
after a first phase in which they showed great 
hesitancy over taking part in internal questions, 
entered on to the career of propaganda, ter- 
rorism and organization of traitorous Com- 
munist parties which has been experienced by 
almost every country on her borders. In 
Persia this campaign culminated in the Azer- 
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baijan revolt of 1945-46. That large-scale 
attempt to shatter the unity of Persia came to 
grief partly owing to Russian ineptitude, 
partly to the military skill of Marshal Ahmadi 
and the late General Razm Ara, and partly to 
the brilliant political manoeuvres of Gawam 
es Saltaneh, but Persia was still too disorganized 
to consolidate this amazing victory. 

The great Persian puzzle at the moment is 
to discover a connection between the unhappy 


state of insecurity into which Reza Shah’s 
failure plunged the country, and the present 
upheaval which threatens the position of the 
one element of strength in the national life. 
The instinctive guess is that the link may be 
found in Russian intrigue, but there is little 
evidence that the crisis has been primarily 
engineered by Russia, greatly as she may 
benefit from it. We should note a curious 
rhythm in Russian policy throughout this part 
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Dome of the Mosque of Sheykh Lutf’ullah, Isfahan. 


of the world. Violent Russian action such as 
that of 1920 in Persia, or of 1929 in Afghanistan 
at the time of Amanullah’s fall, is usually fol- 
lowed by a period of inaction and waiting. This 
can be observed in small affairs as well as large 
ones. When the Tudeh Party was first formed 
in 1942 by an aged prince of the former dynasty, 
it looked around for foreign support which it 
eventually received from the Russian Embassy 
in Tehran. This caused surprise and annoyance 
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in Allied circles in those days of Anglo-Russian 
honeymoon. Shortly afterwards, when the 
Tudeh launched a journalistic attack on the 
Persian army and suffered the suppression of 
their newspaper by the Persian Government, 
the Russian authorities took no action whatever 
in their support. For a year after the act of 
adoption they did so little for the Tudeh that 
people sometimes wondered whether the Rus- 
sians intended to maintain a party of their own 





after all. Not until the end of 1943 did they 
begin to give the Tudeh powerful aid, using 
them to promote the Azerbaijan revolt. Then, 
after the Tudeh failure in that large under- 
taking, Russia again entered a period of official 
reserve. Since 1946 the Soviet has taken no 
major open action in Persian affairs. 

If we again recall the twenty-year with- 
drawal of Russia from Persia, from 1921 to 
1941, we may consider this as being by no 
means untrue to Russian form except in its 
completeness. The odd thing is not that Russia 
withdrew but that she did so without leaving 
an organization of intrigue and treachery 
behind, according to the Tsarist and present- 
day formulas. She behaved as though she 
sincerely meant what she said. This rhythm 
in Russian affairs, rash adventurism alternating 
with withdrawal and quiescence, may go some 
way to explain why there has never been a 
major Anglo-Russian oil dispute in Persia, 
unless we count Russia’s not unreasonable 
objection to the extension of the d’Arcy 
Concession towards her frontier in 1901—an 
objection successfully revived in 1920 and 
embodied in the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921. 
In the famous dispute between Reza Shah and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1932 
Russia took no part of any kind. Her influence 
on oil affairs in the Middle East is enormous 
but, either by design or accident or both, she 


has kept her interventions indirect and even 
obscure. The initiative remains with the 
Persians, as it has remained from the beginning 
of the century. 

The governing influence, therefore, on the 
extraordinary course of events now taking 
place in Tehran and Abadan is the political 
disposition of Persia, and we may risk an 
opinion that in that disposition the connection 
between the unregenerate condition of Persian 
life, and the attack on the most stable organiza- 
tion in the whole country is in the strong ele- 
ment of fantasy in Persian tradition. As with 
Germany, a taste for the extravagant, the im- 
probable, the wondrous, has been responsible 
for marvellous artistic and literary achievements, 
but as with Germany this taste also leads to 
calamitous nonsense in the sphere of politics. 
To place this element under control has for 
long been the most needed reform of all. Reza 
Shah might possibly have succeeded at a 
moment of changing ideas and assured peace, 
but instead he recklessly followed the will- 
o’-the-wisp himself. There is a close kinship 
between his paranoiac vanity, his extravagant 
ventures, his hysterical modernism, and the 
present fantastic scenes in which a weeping and 
fainting Prime Minister relates his dreams as an 
elucidation of policy, and in which the delights 


of chauvinism are preferred to the labours of 


genuine reform. 
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Science in the Dark Ages 


By JEAN LINDSAY 
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A Siren and a Centaur, English, 12th Century 


the ground when the flower of Graeco- 
Roman learning withered. A few survived 
even the ignorance and superstition of the 
worst period of the Dark Ages ; but for cen- 
turies conditions did not favour their growth. 
Just when the pagan philosophers seemed to be 
losing vitality and originality the Christian 
thinkers, who were coming to supersede them 
as the formers of opinion, declared that they 
were interested not in nature or in secular 
speculation but in spiritual themes, which they 
proceeded to discuss not in terms of rational 
science but in terms of revealed religion. In the 
fourth century, St. Basil declared that his sole 
object was the edification of the Church. He 
feared that the study of the heavens might dis- 
tract men from meditating on God who reigned 
ipreme above the heavens ; and this point of 
ew was echoed a century later by St. Augus- 
tine, who declared that whether the sky moved 
r stood still was of no importance in com- 
parison with the problem of finding and follow- 
1g the path of personal salvation and ensuring 
the good of the whole Church. If a thinker as 
minent as St. Augustine could hold such an 
pinion, it is not surprising that at a later date, 


S OME SEEDS OF MODERN SCIENCE dropped into 





when memories of Greek science had become 
dimmer and standards of scholarship lower, 
less powerful intellects should have abandoned 
any attempt to form independent opinions about 
the phenomena of the natural world, and should 
have contented themselves with deducing 
morals from “ facts” which they accepted on 
trust from earlier writers. But, before the pitiful 
decay of scholarship during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, a few outstanding thinkers, 
inspired by the clash between the teaching of 
revealed religion and that of the pagan philoso- 
phers, put forward some scientific ideas that 
had a very considerable importance. 

The book of Genesis bristled with statements 
and assumptions that flatly contradicted the 
opinions of the Aristotelians, Platonists, Stoics 
and Epicureans ; for the bald statement that 
God had created the universe involved many 
points of view incompatible with the ideas held 
by most of the Greek schools of thought. The 
conflict was so serious that many of the early 
fathers devoted their skill to an effort to resolve 
it. One great difficulty was the idea that there 
must have been some “ primary matter ” out of 
which all matter, as it is known to man, must 
have been made. Some of the pagan philoso- 





phers had maintained that this “ primary 
matter ” had existed from all eternity ; and it 
was even supposed that, when the Genesis 
narrative declared that the earth was without 
form and void, “ this meant that it consisted 
of ‘ primary matter’ out of which God would 
in due time produce all the familiar natural 
forms”. Some thinkers identified this “ primary 
matter”, which had existed from eternity, and 
which therefore could not have been created by 
God, with the eternal principle of Evil that 
occupied so much attention among Mani- 
chaean heretics. The early fathers, therefore, 
were vehement in their attack on the idea of 
eternal “‘ primary matter ” that had no need of 
an act of creation. St. Basil declared that God 
was not a smith or carpenter who needed metal 
or wood or any other matter before he could 
perform his act of creation ; and St. Gregory 
of Nicaea developed an ingenious argument to 
explain how God, who was Himself incor- 
poreal, could create matter. St. Augustine, 
whose ideas on this subject had a great influence 
on later thinkers, devoted much attention to the 
problem. He argued that “ primary matter” 
had been created at the same moment as the 
things having specific form; but this was a 
radically different conception of “ primary 
matter ” from the one held by Aristotle. Another 
problem connected with the Creation, that 
troubled St. Augustine, was whether man’s 
soul, when man was created on the sixth day, 
could have been created out of nothing or out 
of material stuff. He escaped from the diffi- 
culty by adapting an idea that had been held 
by the Stoics, and declaring that, although man 
was created on the sixth day, “the rational 
cause” of his soul had existed in the heart of 
God from all eternity and was only being given 
full expression by the creation of Adam and 
Eve. 


Moreover, the idea of time in the story of 
Creation involved a contradiction between the 
Christian fathers and the pagan philosophers. 
The Genesis narrative stated “ in the beginning 
God”, and St. Augustine interpreted this as 
meaning that God created the world and time 
at once, which was nonsense from the point of 
view of a disciple of Aristotle and left various 
questions unresolved—as, for example, whether 
angels were created in time or whether they had 
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existed from all eternity. Another question con 
nected with time was raised by the Christiar: 
doctrine that Christ had redeemed mankind by 
a single act of sacrifice. The pagan philosopher: 
believed that the world passed through : 
cycle known as the Great Year, culminating in 
a catastrophic flood at one point and a catastro- 
phic fire at another, after which the cycle was 
resumed. This idea had been accepted in the 
third century by St. Clement; but Origen, 
writing in the same century, had perceived that 
this theory of cyclical repetition was incom- 
patible with the Christian belief in free will. 
St. Augustine found it necessary to repeat 
Origen’s condemnation of the theory as con- 
trary to the whole of Christian teaching. 

Discussion of the nature of the stars also 
provoked a conflict between Christian and 
pagan views, though here the argument was 
further complicated, since the Greek philoso- 
phers differed among themselves. The stars, 
Aristotle affirmed, were made of an element 
quite different from the four elements, which 
it was generally accepted made up all matter as 
matter was known on earth. The Platonists were 
suspicious of this idea, and assumed the stars 
to be made simply of one element—fire. But 
there were physical difficulties in the way. It 
was supposed that one characteristic of the 
four elements was that all moved in a straight 
path—the lighter ones, fire and air, moving 
upwards and the heavier ones, earth and water, 
falling down. Since the stars moved neither up 
nor down, but round in a circle, it was held by 
the followers of Aristotle that they could not be 
made of any of the familiar elements but mus! 
be composed of some celestial ether, the argu- 
ment accepted by St. Basil. St. Gregory held 
the opposite view, that the stars were composed 
of fire, and that they moved in a circle instead 
of upwards because they had attained to the 
highest point in the universe. St. Ambros: 
echoed St. Basil but did not accept the existenc: 
of a fifth element. St. Augustine also refuse: 
to accept it. 

The position of water in the universe was an 
additional cause of perplexity to students 0’ 
the Book of Genesis. God was said to have 
separated the waters that are below the eartl 
from those that are above the firmament 
and St. Gregory’s suggestion, that the uppe 
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side of the firmament might have valleys in 
which the water could lie, was countered by the 
argument that, if the heavens revolved every 
day, the “ valleys” would at some time turn 
upside down and the water would be spilt. 
Chis criticism St. Ambrose tried to meet by 
maintaining that, if the earth could be held 
suspended in mid air, so could the waters above 
1e firmament ; and he went on to point out 
that they were most useful, as they lubricated 
the airs of the heavens, which would otherwise 
.ve become overheated by rapid revolutions. 
t. Augustine perceived the inadequacy of St. 
.mbrose’s theories and offered several himself, 
ut had at length to take refuge in the acknow- 
>dgment that there were some mysteries too 
eep for the human intellect. 


In one direction, however, the fathers were 
conspicuously unsuccessful in their struggle 
with accepted ideas ; and, as time went on, 
the superstitions they attacked were more 
widely held than ever. By the end of the Roman 
Empire astronomy was already dominated by 
her foolish daughter astrology. The claim that 
all life beneath the moon was influenced by the 
stars and planets was stoutly denied by the 
early fathers, who affirmed the freedom of man’s 
will ; but Christian denunciations of astrology 
had very little effect. St. Augustine was forced 
to admit that there was some connection be- 
tween the moon and the tides ; and St. Basil, 
though he denounced astrology, admitted that 
the waxing and waning of the moon coincided 
with growth and withering in certain forms of 











life. St. Ambrose copied St. Basil; and St. 
Isidore St. Ambrose. 

If in their philosophical commentaries on 
Genesis, the early fathers displayed consider- 
able power and originality, while handling such 
themes as the nature of matter, time and eter- 
nity, and the possibility of cyclical repetitions 
in history, their treatment of other branches of 
science showed a great deal less intelligence. 
The degree of skill they exhibited seems to 
have depended partly on the extent to which 
there was an opportunity for argument. When 
the accepted Christian point of view conflicted 
sharply with the views handed down from 
classical antiquity, the clash of opinion stimu- 
lated speculation. The level reached by the 
natural philosophers of the Dark Ages also 
depended partly on the level reached by the 
Greek thinkers whose work they had inherited; 
and, with the exception of Aristotle, most of 
whose works were temporarily lost to Western 
Christendom until about the thirteenth century, 
Greek achievements in the biological sciences 
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The Caladrius, a prophetic white tird that visits the sick ; if it looks at them, they recover. 


were not as distinguished as those in such 
fields as astronomy, mathematics and physics. 

One field of natural science in which early 
Christian thinkers inherited a distinguished 
tradition was that of medicine ; but in this 
field (too extensive for discussion here) the 
very excellence of the works of Galen dis- 
couraged a spirit of experiment and free 
criticism. In other branches of the natural 
sciences the Christian thinkers started not from 
the meticulously accurate observations of 
Galen, but from the fables and superstitions of 
Pliny. In these branches of learning, moreover, 
they lacked the stimulus of philosophical con- 
troversy. Sometimes, when a statement in the 
Bible conflicted with observed fact, one of the 
early fathers would point out the discrepancy 
St. Basil, commenting on the statement in 
Genesis i, I1-12, that the herbs of the field 
brought forth seed after their kind, asserted 
that many plants did not have seeds and in- 
stanced “‘ the reed, couch grass, mint, crocus, 
garlic, flowering rush and countless other 
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An aspis, stopping its ear with its tail against a snake-charmer. 


species”. But in general, the fathers tended to 
accept the stories told by Pliny and merely 
used them to illustrate their thesis that “ not a 
single thing has been created without reason”’. 
What they aimed at was a demonstration of the 
power of God and the inculcation of moral 
lessons. 

St. Basil, like Pliny, found in nature “a 
thousand reasons for believing in the mar- 
vellous”, and seemed to delight in these marvels 
iS illustrative of the power of God. He believed 
that the violence of winter storms was subdued 

y God for fourteen days to allow the halcyon 
to hatch its ezgs and feed its young on the very 
ige of the seashore. He believed that many 
rds were spontaneously conceived without 

y union between male and female, which, he 
thought, made it easier to believe in the 

iraculous birth of Christ. Grasshoppers and 

metimes frogs and mice, “ were born from 

e earth itself”, while mud alone produced eels. 

he infinite wisdom and all-embracing care of 
od, St. Basil considered, were illustrated by 


the existence of the various natural remedies 
employed by animals to cure themselves : a 
wounded bear cured its wound by applying 
mullein : a tortoise could safely devour a viper 
because it then ate marjoram to counteract the 
venom : and a snake cured sore eyes by feeding 
on fennel. He also believed that God had given 
the lion so loud a roar, that swifter animals 
could be caught by the sound alone. 

Legends about animals were repeated un- 
critically in many works of the early Middle 
Ages and were used as the foundation of pious 
allegories, as for example by Honorious of 
Autun in the late eleventh century. But it is 
possible that the allegorical interpretations were 
a comparatively recent addition, and that the 
original accounts were collected from earlier 
writers to satisfy a genuine curiosity about the 
natural world. Thus St. Isidore’s Etymologies, 
written in the seventh century, contain some 
fantastic examples of early medieval credulity ; 
but his credulity may be over-emphasized. 
True, he reports that the fiercest bulls grow 





tame under an Egyptian fig tree : that fennel is 
eaten by a snake to help it shed its skin : that 
rue enables a weasel to survive snake-bites : 
that an aspis resists the incantations of charmers 
by putting one ear to the ground and stopping 
the other with the tip of its tail. But the last 
story comes from St. Augustine and, con- 
sidering the size of his work, Isidore contains 
less superstitious lore than Pliny. Some of 
Pliny’s stories he omits altogether and others 
he repeats with the qualification of some such 
phrase as “if this is to be believed”. By the 
beginning of the eighth century, however, when 
Bede wrote his De natura rerum, Western 
knowledge had shrivelled into a very small store. 
Bede relied to a great extent on Isidore ; and, 
if he knew more natural science than anyone in 
his day, the others must have known very little 
indeed. By the beginning of the eighth century, 
when St. Aldhelm wrote his riddles, the meagre 
store of knowledge of beasts, plants and 
minerals at his disposal was used entirely for 
purposes of edification, and the symbolic aspect 
of the bestiaries was becoming more and more 
important. By that date scientific learning in 
Western Christendom was a stunted sickly 
plant which bore hardly any resemblance 
to the wide learning and bold speculation 
characteristic of the Graeco-Roman world at 
its best. 

Of chemistry the early Christian fathers and 
later Encyclopaedists knew very little. What 
they knew they derived from Greek thinkers 
such as Empedocles, Aristotle and Galen who 
had enunciated and elaborated the idea that all 
objects in the natural world were made of four 
elements. Empedocles, at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c., had put forward this hy- 
pothesis, distinguishing four elements—earth, 
air, fire and water, and suggesting that each 
element was made up of two primary qualities : 
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Cold 


WATER 
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The philosophers had been careful to explair 
that the ordinary natural objects, with whicl 
men were familiar, were made up of a mixture 
of elements, and that in the world of nature no 
element was found in its pure state: that in 
natural water, for example, elemental water 
was the predominating component, but that 
it was mixed with other elements. Because each 
element was made up of two of the four primary 
qualities, it was agreed, especially by the philoso- 
phers of Alexandria, that one element could be 
changed into another. Water was cold and wet ; 
but, if it were heated, it changed from cold to 
hot, and so was transformed into steam, which 
was a kind of air. 

Several Greek writers had occupied them- 
selves with these ideas, and with such practical 
problems as the production of imitation gold 
and silver. In the third or fourth century A.D., 
Zosimos showed an interest in current technical 
processes ; but even he showed a marked 
tendency to record dreams or visions and to 
use symbolic jargon. As the shadow of the Dark 
Ages deepened, so speculation became more 
widely separated from experimental fact. 
Already in the fourth century Epiphanius, in a 
work on the High Priest’s Breastplate, had set 
the fashion for an allegorical or symbolic treat- 
ment of precious stones. Sometimes he qualified 
a suspicious story by attributing it to “ those 
who believe fables” ; but he seems to have 
believed the story that the hyacinth, when 
placed upon live coals, extinguished them ; 
that it was beneficial to women in childbirth 
and could drive away phantasms. He also re- 
ported, without any qualifications, a story that 
the topaz when ground emitted a milky fluid, 
beneficial in cases of eye troubles and hydro- 
phobia. In fact, for the rest of the Middle Ages, 
and as late as the seventeenth, and even the 
eighteenth century, chemistry was hampered 
by the preoccupation of thinkers with the four 
elements, and with the possibility of trans- 
muting one form of matter into another. 

In geography, the level of learning, during 
the five hundred years that followed the end 
of the Western Empire, was equally low. After 
637, when it fell to the Arabs, Jerusalem ceased 
to be the focus of pilgrimages and remained 
largely inaccessible till the time of the Crusades. 
Missionaries travelled both in Africa and in the 
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A Phoenix, English, 12th Century 


wild North of Europe, and there was some 
commercial travel, especially for the silk trade. 
But men of the seventh century A.D. were living 
within narrower horizons than those familiar 
to men of the third. Geographers reflected this 
decline in first-hand knowledge. Moreover, 
writing from the third century onwards, they 
tended to ignore the work of the best Graeco- 
Roman geographers—Strabo, Ptolemy, Eratos- 
thenes and the compilers of the accurate coastal 
maps or Peripli—and to rely principally on 
such unreliable writers as Pliny. 

Solinus Polyhistor, writing perhaps in the 
third century A.D., borrowed heavily from Pliny 
and produced a collection of stories about the 
iifferent countries of the world, the most com- 
pletely miraculous ever produced in Europe. 
escribing Italy, he wrote of lynxes whose urine 

mgealed into the hardness of a precious stone; 
volves who made men dumb ; the grasshoppers 

Rhegium whom Hercules told to be silent 


and who have never since been able to utter any 
sound. But the legends of Italy and Greece 
pale before the stories of more remote countries. 
In Germany the Hercynian birds had feathers 
which gave light in the dark, and there was a 
creature, like a mule, whose upper lip was so 
long that it could only feed when it walked 
backwards. In Africa the Orchard of the 
Hesperides, though it lay below the level 
of the sea, was never inundated since the 
waves stopped short of their own accord. In 
Tangier were elephants, and in Numidia bears. 
In Africa were also lions “ who never look 
asquint, and cannot bear any to look asquint 
at them”, and hyenas whose backbones had no 
joints, in whose eyes were wonderful stones 
which, put under a man’s tongue, gave him the 
power of prophesy. He also told of the basilisk 
who dried up and destroyed the earth, terrified 
other serpents by his hissing, but could be 
killed by weasels. He had tales of extraordinary 











breeds of men living in the extreme south of 
Africa on the edge of the world ; cannibals, 
bitch-milkers, some with no noses and some 
without mouths who sucked in sustenance 
through a straw ; devil worshippers, headless 
men with eyes and mouth in their chests and 
crook-legs, who slid rather than walked. It 
was in this fantastic form that Pliny’s geo- 
graphical writings were best known in the early 
Middle Ages. 

In the sixth century, Cosmas of Alexandria 
produced a Christian Topography in which he 
tried to construct a theological system of the 
universe. He abandoned the idea that the earth 
was a sphere. Instead, he maintained that the 
universe had the same shapes as the tabernacle 
of Moses. He drew sketches, showing that his 
idea of the universe resembled an old-fashioned 
travelling trunk, oblong in shape, twice as long 
from east to west as it was broad from north 
to south. 
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Cosmas argued that the world was flat, founded 
upon nothing but the stability of God. Joined 
to its extremities was the arch of heaven. The 
great arch of heaven, he thought, was cut in 
two by the firmament ; below the firmament 
was the space allotted to men and angels ; above 
the firmament, the kingdom of the blessed. 
Cosmas roundly denied the possibility of the 
existence of antipodes as contrary to Scripture. 
He also denied the possibility that the heavenly 
bodies might move in circles. He thought that 
the sun rose in the east, towards the south, 
ascended to the more western parts, and then 
turned and retraced its steps behind the great 
mountains of the north, which made night by 
blotting out the sun’s rays. He affirmed his 








belief in angels holding the stars in place and 
responsible for the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, and argued that the sun was smaller 
than, and not far distant from the earth. 

These opinions, though they can be matched 
by passages from a few other writers, all of 
whom asserted that the earth was flat, were 
extreme flights of geographical fancy even in the 
Dark Ages. Some of the greatest of the fathers 
expressed more moderate views ; and some of 
them, for instance St. Basil, definitely refused 
to commit themselves either to the notion of a 
flat earth or to the spherical hypothesis. In the 
matter of monstrous races again, many of the 
fathers of the Church expressed themselves 
half-heartedly. Genesis x, 2, and Ezekiel, 
chapters xxxviii, xxxix, might make specific 
mention of Gog King of Magog; yet St 
Jerome gave but doubtful support to the idea 
that such fabulous peoples existed “ in Scythia 
beyond the Caucasus and near the Caspian 
Sea’’. In the seventh century, Aethicus went so 
far as to produce accounts of what he claimed 
had been real voyages, in which he had seen 
with his own eyes the Amazons to the north 
of the Caspian suckling the Centaurs and 
Minotaurs ; but St. Augustine, Bede and St. 
Isidore were very much more cautious. As to 
the location of the original garden of Eden— 
whether it was east of India, as some writer: 
adduced from Biblical texts, or in the extreme 
north as Capella thought, or in the west where 
were the Fortunate Isles or in the far south 
among the blameless Ethiopians—there was no 
unanimity. 

Another vexed geographical problem con 
cerned the division of the earth into zones of 
different climate, and whether more than one 
zone was inhabited. Capella held that, beside: 
three zones uninhabitable because of intens 
heat or intense cold, two zones were temperate 
Manobius held that, south of the inhabited 
zone, was one of such heat that no man could 
pass through it ; but he admitted that beyond 
it might be another temperate zone in which 
existed some kind of beings. The chief objec 
tion to their existence was that, since they wer: 
separated from the known world by an im 
passable zone of torrid heat, they could not b« 
descended from Adam, nor could they eve 
benefit in Christ’s passion. These theologica! 
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difficulties seemed almost insuperable. A point 
on which many early geographers were agreed 
was that the known world was surrounded by 
an encircling ocean, into which flowed the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Caspian. 
Of China they were almost entirely ignorant, 
giving India as the most eastern part of the 
continent of Asia. Their ideas of the dimensions 
the world were far less accurate than those 
familiar in ancient Greece. 

Generally, the scientific ideas that persisted 
n Christendom from the fall of Rome to the 
t Crusade showed a progressive decline, 
»aich reached its lowest point after the Moslem 
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invasions of the seventh century had engulfed 
the sourthern shore of the Mediterranean and 
Asia Minor. Though the Christian Church may 
not have been actively hostile to profane learn- 
ing, and though its great thinkers were un- 
doubtedly men of erudition and profound judg- 
ment, the Church was more interested in pro- 
moting true faith than in encouraging free 
speculation. The books that survived as the 
main source of knowledge for nearly six hun- 
dred years show how the sum of learning had 
dwindled. They were Plato’s Timaeus, elemen- 
tary mathematical treatises compiled by Boe- 
thius, an encyclopaedia on the Seven Liberal 
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The Unicorn could only be captured when its head lay in a virgin’s lap 


Arts put together by Capella and Pliny’s 
natural history. This meagre material was re- 
hashed again and again by the encyclopaedists— 
Cassiodorus, St. Isidore, Bede, Alcuin and 
Rabanus Maurus, each of whom borrowed 
freely from his predecessors and all from Pliny. 
As the Dark Ages advanced, the writer’s tone 
tended to become less and less critical. Writers 
of the sixth and seventh centuries retained very 
little originality. The more egregious mistakes, 
however, such as the geographical nonsense of 
Cosmas, were not commonly accepted. One of 
the characteristic features of the age, which 
had evolved as yet no coherent philosophical 
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system, was the existence side by side of 
contradictory ideas. The main interest in 
these centuries, so far as it was not concen- 
trated on the problem of survival in a world 
slowly disintegrating under barbarian pressure, 
was in questions of religion. The world of 
nature was studied largely to illustrate the 
wisdom and goodness of Almighty God ; and, 
though the study might sometimes involve 
profound philosophical speculation as to the 
nature of matter and the composition of the 
universe, it was often limited to the search for 
illustrations which could afterwards be em- 
ployed for edifying purposes. 
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Palmerston riding, 1841, from an anonymous lithograph at Broadlands 


By A. J. P. TAYLOR 


Prime Ministers, none has contained 

more surprises than that of Lord Palmer- 
ston. For twenty years junior minister in a 
Tory government, he became the most success- 
ful of Whig Foreign Secretaries ; though always 
a Conservative, he ended his life by presiding 
over the transition from Whiggism to Liberal- 
ism. He was the exponent of British strength, 
yet was driven from office for truckling to a 
foreign despot ; he preached the Balance of 
Power, yet helped to inaugurate the policy of 
isolation and of British withdrawal from 
Europe. Irresponsible and flippant, he became 
the first hero of the serious middle-class 
electorate. He reached high office solely 
through an irregular family connexion ; he 
retained it through skilful use of the press—the 
orly Prime Minister to become an accom- 
pished leader-writer. 

Palmerston was not a member of one of the 
great Whig families or even connected with 
trem. He was an Irish peer, moderately rich, 
vho naturally entered politics to supplement 
his income. For a peer, he was an educated 
man. He went to Cambridge, which—even at 


AN MONG THE SURPRISING CAREERS of British 


the worst time—provided a solid grounding in 
mathematics ; and he early absorbed the prin- 
ciples of political economy. Hence, he was not 
staggered, as Peel and Gladstone were, by the 
sudden impact of the Free Trade case ; this 
had been a commonplace of his thought for 
thirty years. Born in 1784, he entered the 
House of Commons at the age of twenty-three, 
without either strong convictions or defined 
party ties ; simply a young man of the fashion- 
able world who wanted a good appointment and 
—rarity enough—was qualified to hold one. 
Having a reasonable grasp of figures and of 
economics, he was offered his choice among the 
junior financial offices ;* he chose that of 


* Spencer Perceval is said to have offered him the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer; even if he 
did, this was not the important office that it has 
subsequently become. The First Lord of the 
Treasury himself conducted the financial affairs of the 
country, and—if he sat in the House of Commons— 
held also the office of Chancellor. Spencer Perceval 
must have thought better of his proposal to Palmer- 
ston, for he adhered to the usual arrangement and 
was his own Chancellor. Perhaps the offer was 
really made by Liverpool, a peer, in 1812. In any 
case, Peel in 1841 was the first to sit on the Treasury 
bench, as First Lord, with a Chancellor beside him ; 
Russell, in 1846, the first to leave financial business 
to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 











Secretary at War and retained it for twenty 
years. This was the equivalent of the present- 
day Financial Secretary to the War Office; a 
post strictly administrative and financial, with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet. Though Palmerston 
ran his office competently, he did not trouble 
much with politics and seemed to care only for 
life in society. Good-looking and fickle, he 
established himself as “Lord Cupid”, a name 
which tells everything. But the years of 
obscurity were not wasted : he served a more 
prolonged apprenticeship in administration 
than any other Prime Minister has ever done 
and, when he came to sit in Whig Cabinets, 
was distinguished from his colleagues by his 
ability to run an office. It was this ability, not 
his policy or his personality, which finally made 
him Prime Minister in 1855. 


Though Palmerston served a Tory ministry, 
it would be wrong to describe him as a Tory ; 
he was simply a “‘ government man”. Nor was 
he a Canningite until late in the day ; what 
brought him over to the Canningites was his 
support for catholic emancipation. With his 
gaiety of spirit and his easy-going morals, he 
hated tyranny and oppression wherever it 
occurred. After twenty years of comfortable 
office, he left it for the sake of the Catholics ; 
just as, at the end of his life, he threatened to 
resign as Prime Minister rather than relax the 
struggle against the slave-trade. In 1828 
Palmerston, out of office, found himself asso- 
ciated with Melbourne and Huskisson, the 
Canningite remnant who had broken with 
Wellington and were drifting over to the Whigs. 
There were also personal grounds for this tie. 
After a good many adventures, Palmerston had 
settled down with Lady Cowper, Melbourne’s 
married sister. He lived with her more or less 
openly ; had children by her; and married 
her in the late eighteen-thirties after Lord 
Cowper’s death. Melbourne was a more im- 
portant man than Palmerston, more influential 
and better connected ; when he joined the 
Whig cabinet in 1830, he carried his illegitimate 
brother-in-law with him. Without the Mel- 
bourne connexion, Palmerston would hardly 
have reached the cabinet rank which started 
him on the path to the Premiership ; and 
Melbourne was to sustain him against the 
criticism of the orthodox Whigs at the end of 











































































PALMERSTON IN 1802 by T. Heaphy 





the ’thirties. In the last resort, Palmerston 
owed his position as Prime Minister to the odd 
chance that the sister of one of his predecessors 
had become his mistress. 

Palmerston was to make his name at the 
Foreign Office ; but this was neither intended 
nor expected. Lord Grey, Prime Minister in 
1830, had been Foreign Secretary in a remote 
era and meant to conduct foreign policy him- 
self ; all he wanted was a competent underling 
in the House of Commons. Lady Cowper was 
again of service. Princess Lieven, her closest 
friend, recommended Palmerston to Grey as 
presentable and well-mannered. For some 
time it was believed that Grey supplied the 
policy ; Palmerston was held to be “ frivolous ” 
and failed to establish his hold over the House 
of Commons. The peaceful solution of the 
Belgian question was primarily a triumph for 
Grey. When Melbourne became Prime 
Minister, Palmerston had things more his own } 
way ; and his conduct of British policy during 




















the eastern crisis of 1839-41 was brilliant, 
perhaps the most perfect in the records of the 
Foreign Office. But it was a performance for 
experts. It did not make him popular with the 
general public ; and it made him much disliked 
by many of the great Whigs, such as Holland 
ind Durham. In 1841, when the Whig 
government declined into collapse, Palmerston 
was still a relatively little-known figure. His 
frequent evocation of Canning, whose policy he 
neither understood nor followed, was an im- 
plied confession that he could not stand on 
his own feet. 


The five years between 1841 and 1846, when 
Peel was in office with a Conservative govern- 
ment, were decisive for Palmerston’s future. 
The succession to Melbourne as Whig leader 
was open. Lord John Russell assumed that it 
would automatically be his as political repre- 
sentative of the greatest Whig family ; and he 
thought he had done all that was necessary 
when he secured the allegiance of such Whig 
managers as “ Bear” Ellice. Palmerston could 
hardly play his family connexion against 
Russell’s, even if it had counted for anything ; 
he therefore decided to play the British public. 
He built himself up deliberately as a public 
figure : established relations with the press 
and himself wrote leading articles in his forth- 
right, unmistakable style. At the end of 1845, 
when Peel first resigned, the third Earl Grey 
made it a condition of his taking office under 
Russell that Palmerston should be excluded ; 
the condition wrecked Russell’s cabinet-making. 
The episode was at once an unconscious 
recognition by the great Whigs that they had 
taken a cuckoo to the nest, and a sign that the 
cuckoo was now too strong to be ejected. Later, 
in 1846, Russell formed the last Whig govern- 
ment of our history; and Palmerston went 
undisputed to the Foreign Office. This feeble 
government had a record of failure, broken 
only by Palmerston’s dazzling display in foreign 
policy. His policy had its serious side and can 
be defended, as it were, on technical grounds ; 
but there was a flamboyant touch as well— 
Palmerston was deliberately playing Russell 
off the centre of the stage. His triumph came 
n 1850 with the Don Pacifico debate, when he 
-id his own against the greatest speakers of 
tne age—Peel, Gladstone, and Cobden ; held 
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his own and worsted them. The triumph was 
not one of oratory in the conventional sense. 
Palmerston was always a bad speaker; full 
of “hums” and “ haws”, his voice trailing 
away before the end of the sentence, and the 
pause filled up by a flourish of his handkerchief. 
Rather it was a triumph of character. With his 
dyed whiskers and his red face, Palmerston 
exemplified British self-confidence and bounce. 

Still it needed the impact of war to finish 
the job for him. At the end of 1851 Russell 
finally got rid of Palmerston ; early in 1852 
the Russell government fell in its turn. Then, 
at the end of the year Russell and Palmerston 
found themselves together again in the coalition 
of Whigs and Peelites, brought into being by 
Prince Albert and presided over by Aberdeen. 
Palmerston was relegated to the Home Office. 
He was rescued from it by the disasters of the 
Crimean War. Though he shared the common 
responsibility of the Cabinet, public opinion 
seized on him as the man of destiny, the man 
who would win the war. This was the moment 
of crisis in Palmerston’s life and, for the 
historian, the most interesting point in his 
career. Again and again in modern history, 
Great Britain has drifted unprepared into war ; 
then, after early failures, has discovered an 
inspired war-leader. How does public opinion 
make its choice ? And what is it that Palmerston 
had in common with the elder Pitt, Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill? It was not 
done merely by advertisement, though all four 
made skilful use of publicity ; it was not even 
done by brilliant speeches in the House of 
Commons or outside. It turned rather on the 
impression of resolution and courage laid down 
in the House of Commons over a period of years. 
During a crisis the members of parliament 
broke away from the conventional pattern— 
whether of family connexion or party organiza- 
tion—and acted according to their patriotic 
duty. Curiously enough, the popular choice has 
always been right : on all four occasions it hit 
on a leader who was not only more colourful 
or more dramatic than his peace-time predecessor 
but who was also more efficient technically.* 


* On one occasion the public choice was flag- 
rantly and persistently wrong. The younger Pitt, 
** the pilot who weathered the storm ”’, was not a good 
war-leader ; the nonentities who succeeded him 
did much better. 
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PALMERSTON ABOUT 1820 
From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence at 
Broadlands 


This is puzzling. The general public or even 
the members of the House of Commons could 
hardly deduce from Palmerston’s speeches that 
he was an administrator of the first quality, 
who could challenge the Peelites on their own 
ground of efficient government without any of 
the high moral tone with which they found 
necessary to accompany it. 

The government which Palmerston formed 
in 1855 was neither a party government nor a 
coalition ; it was an association of individuals, 
united only to win the war. The old system 
of family connexions was in decay ; the new 
system of defined parties had hardly begun. The 
Conservatives were on the way to becoming a 
party in the modern sense; but they were 
doomed to perpetual minority so long as there 
was a middle-class electorate. Those acceptable 
as ministers were in confusion. The Peelites 
broke with Palmerston and disintegrated ; 
when Russell bungled the conference at Vienna 
shortly afterwards, Whig solidarity also dis- 
solved. Palmerston’s personality was the only 





stable point in a fluid political system. It woul: 
be absurd to claim that his government was 
war-cabinet of the highest order. Though : 
began the reform of the British military system 
these reforms stopped half-way like the Cri 
mean War itself. Opportunity had come t 
Palmerston too late in life : he was seventy-on 
when he became Prime Minister. More im 
portant, opportunity came at the wrong time 
Great Britain could not be turned into a military 


nation only three years after the Exhibition of 


1851. Still, in one way, Palmerston did better 
than his peers, those other great men who have 
saved their country. He not only won the war 
that he had been called on to win, he actuall: 
survived his success. The elder Pitt, Lloy« 
George, Churchill, were all ruined by victory 
All three were ejected from office before the 
end of the war or shortly after it. Palmerston 
stayed safely in office; and, even more re- 
markable, won a general election a year after 
the war was over. 

The general election of 1857 is unique in our 
history: the only election ever conducted as a 
simple plebiscite in favour of an individual 
Even the “ coupon ” election of 1918 claimec 
to be more than a plebiscite for Lloyd George 


even Disraeli and Gladstone offered a clash of 


policies as well as of personalities. In 1857 
there was no issue before the electorate excep 
whether Palmerston should be Prime Minister ; 
and no one could pretend that Palmerston had 


any policy except to be himself. Of course, we 
know very little about the general election of 


1857 (nor for that matter about any other in th« 
nineteenth century) ; and it may turn out on 
detailed examination that the result of it wa 
really determined by less obvious factors. Still 
there was in it, at the least, a plebiscitary ele 
ment : as though even the British had to be in 
the fashion and had caught the taste from Loui: 
Napoleon. In the same way, Neville Chamber 


lain in the nineteen-thirties got as near the 


Fiihrerprinzip as an Englishman could. 

The political victory of 1857 was not th 
end of Palmerston’s career. He had presidec 
over, and in part caused, the end of the old 
political order ; he was destined to inaugurat« 
the new. His period of personal governmen 
lasted only a few months after the genera 
election of 1857. The rather cantankerou 

















patriotism which had sustained him against the 
Peelites and the pacifists turned on him when 
e tried, sensibly enough, to appease Louis 
Napoleon after the Orsini plot. Since no one 
ould form a government with majority support, 
the Conservatives—as in 1852—formed a 
zovernment without one ; this in its turn was 
sound to be followed, again as in 1852, by a 
-oalition. But the government which Palmerston 
rganized in June 1859 was a coalition of a 
different kind : not a coalition of groups which 
looked back to the past, but a coalition which 
anticipated the future. Had it not been for 
Palmerston. himself—too individual, too full of 
personality to be fitted into a party-pattern—it 
would have been the first Liberal government 
in our history. Everything that was important 
in it was Liberal—finance, administrative re- 
form, its very composition : the first govern- 
ment with unmistakable middle-class Free 
Traders as members. Palmerston would even 
have included Cobden, if he could have got 
him. It was Cobden who had scruples against 
tolerating the irresponsible survivor from an 
older world ; and not the other way round. 
Of course, tolerance and good-nature had 
always been Palmerston’s strong points ; 
not virtues for which radicals are usually 
distinguished. 
Palmerston was too strong a character to be 
swamped by Liberalism even in old age. It 
was not so much that he resisted reforms ; he 
himself had welcomed and often promoted the 
administrative reforms of the preceding thirty 
years. It was rather that he thought a govern- 
ment had other tasks than to be always reform- 
ing : it should conduct a forceful foreign policy 
and strengthen the national defences. Palmer- 
ston is one of the few Prime Ministers who has 
iterally left his mark on the face of the country : 
ll those odd-looking brick fortifications behind 
Portsmouth are his doing—they are still useful 
ind effective, which is more than can be said 
or Gladstonian finance. But Palmerston in his 
ast ministry was fighting, and winning, the 
vrong battle. For nearly a hundred years— 
ver since Dunning’s famous motion, in 1780— 
elf-confident British aristocrats had aimed to 
educe the powers of the Crown—to prevent its 
nterference in the course of government and 
f policy. Melbourne and Palmerston had had 
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Mountbatten of Burma 


THE HON. EMILY LAMB, later Lady Cowper, about 
1804, from the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence at 
Broadlands 


four blissful years on the accession of Queen 
Victoria when the Crown seemed on the point 
of becoming politically null. The process had 
been reversed by Prince Albert; and, when 
Palmerston was at the Foreign Office between 
1846 and 1851 he had to contend with ceaseless 
royal interference—the more galling for being 
justified by every historical precedent. The 
years of the Crimean War had been too serious 
to allow of constitutional squabbles ; but these 
began again in 1859. Between 1859 and 1861 
the Crown fought persistently the policy of 
Palmerston and of Russell, now Foreign 
Secretary ; intrigued, as George III had in- 
trigued, with members of the Cabinet behind 
the Prime Minister’s back ; dreamt of ejecting 
Palmerston as the Fox-North coalition had been 
ejected in 1784. 

Then, in 1861, the Prince Consort suddenly 
died. Victoria was both unwilling and unable 
to carry on the contest; she became again 
and remained the political nonentity that she 
had been before her marriage. Palmerston had 











PALMERSTON IN 1864 


fulfilled the highest Whig ambition, though 
after the death of the Whig party : the Crown 
had been eliminated from politics. It turned 
out almost at once that the victory was of no 
use at all. The Whigs had evoked public 
opinion against the Crown; Palmerston had 
played off public opinion against his Whig 
rivals. Now public opinion interfered more 
effectively than the Crown had ever done. 
Though Palmerston had been much harassed 
by the Crown when he was at the Foreign Office, 
he had always got his way in the end ; and this 
was equally true of Palmerston and Russell in 
the severe disputes between 1859 and 1861. 
Despite the Prince Consort’s Germanic en- 
thusiasm for Austria, they managed to back up 
Italian unification from start to finish. Things 
were very different between 1862 and 1865. 
Russell, for instance, would have liked to 
recognize the southern states in the American 
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Civil War and to go to war for the sake of 
Poland in 1863; Palmerston would have 
threatened war for the sake of Denmark in 
1864. They were overruled by the majority 
of the Cabinet,* itself reflecting the opinion of 
the majority of members in the House of 
Commons, and they in their turn accurately 
voicing the opinion of the middle-class elec- 
torate. It is often said that Palmerston’s foreign 
policy was a failure at the end of his life ; it 
would be much truer to say that he was not 
allowed to have a foreign policy. Public opinion 
had pulled off the feat that was beyond the 
Prince Consort or even George III. Palmerston, 
the first—perhaps the only—Prime Minister to 
owe his success solely to public opinion, ended 
his life its prisoner. 

Yet he was very near hitting on the method 


* Six members of the Cabinet out of fourteen 
favoured going to Denmark’s aid in June 1864. 














by which public opinion would be tamed. At 
the time of the general election of 1859, party 
rganization meant nothing at all except per- 
aps among the Conservatives. Whig grandees 
put up money to fight a few constituencies, 
from a mixture of family and party motives ; 
ll the rest still depended on local initiative. 
By 1868 the Liberal Whips were handling a 
party fund, and were seeking subscriptions 
much more widely than at Brooks’s. The 
transition took place when Palmerston was 
Prime Minister. He it must have been who 
decided to leave these matters to the Whips, 
and to keep the Prime Minister out of the 
financial side of the party-system ; it may even 
have been Palmerston who first, though un- 
wittingly, recommended men to honours in 
return for their contributions to the party-chest. 
Gladstone found the system settled when he 
took over the leadership of the Liberal party 
in 1868. After all, it was the only way to run a 
party once the monied men pushed aside the 
members of the great families ; and Palmerston 
no doubt acquiesced in it the more easily since 
he had never belonged to these select Whig 
circles. Thus, without knowing it, he invented 
both the Liberal party and the modern party- 
system ; no mean achievement for an indi- 
vidualist adventurer. 

This is the essential point about him, the 
secret of his failures as of his success. He was 
never dependent on connexion or on party, and 
rather disliked both ; he was self-made. Men 
have written many books about his foreign 
policy ; and will write more. Very little has 
been written, or ever will be, about his place 
in British political life ; for it is an empty one. 
The British political system has no room for 
the rogue elephant. Though he may ruin 
others—as Palmerston ruined the Whigs, or as 
Lloyd George wrecked the Liberal party sixty 
years afterwards—he will certainly ruin himself. 
He will be barren as Prime Minister ; he will 
not create. Our system is admirably suited to 
represent interests and to voice general ideas ; 





it does not like independent characters, except 
as an eccentric adornment. In war both in- 
terests and ideas are pushed aside ; hence, as 
an exception to the rule, the great individuals 
then triumph. Once peace comes, their power 
is ended, even if they cling to office as Palmer- 
ston managed to do. The steady men of solid 
principle and mind are the ones who achieve 
effective success; but the adventurers are 
more fun. Palmerston was not the spokesman 
of a class, though he defended the Irish land- 
owners towards the end of his life ; and he did 
not voice any great principle or idea. He was 
simply an individual of strong personality— 
resolute, self-confident, and with great powers 
of physical endurance. As Foreign Secretary, 
he was always too independent of the Prime 
Minister and of the Cabinet ; as Prime Minister, 
though he stood loyally by his colleagues, he 
failed to dominate the Cabinet or even to 
lead it. t 

He was not an Irish peer and an Irish land- 
owner for nothing. He had an Irish jauntiness 
which always wins English hearts. He could 
never rein in his irrepressible good spirits ; 
even his best speeches have here and there a 
touch of flippancy. He would rather make a 
good joke than win a debate. He was not, as is 
sometimes alleged, a survivor from the 
eighteenth century. Rather he had “‘ Regency ” 
written all over him— in his clothes, his morals, 
even in his way of talking and his metallic laugh. 
Nor did he “ represent” the electorate of the 
Reform Bill, if this means that he resembled the 
middle-class voter. The men of the time 
delighted in Palmerston just as Churchill is 
now admired by millions who would never 
vote for him ; but their serious taste was for 
Peel and Gladstone—these were the truly 
“‘ representative men”. Palmerston was cer- 
tainly the most entertaining of Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Ministers. Though there have been 
greater Prime Ministers, there has been none 
more genial; and, for that matter, none so 
good-looking. 
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E DO NOT SEE our neighbours in the 

W street ; we see their clothes. Even 

their hands and faces are trimmed, 

veiled, gloved or painted to a pattern. In the 

mind’s eye modern man is a tweeded biped ; 

modern woman, albeit a more protean creature, 
is a skirt. 

If we try to visualize the past we find that 
its inhabitants are even more definitely identi- 
fied as collections of garments. We know what 
clothes they wore and we can imagine them in 
none other ; Queen Elizabeth would not be 
herself without a ruff; Louis XIV is un- 
imaginable except in a peruke. Nothing in the 


world has so much “ period ” quality as dress. 









Nothing else undergoes such rapid historical 


change. Nothing is so conspicuous and 
pervasive in its prime ; nothing is more utterly 
destroyed by the force of its own development. 
The ascendancy of tyrants and the fall of 
empires may go unperceived by the incurious ; 
they pass, leaving no trace upon the aspect of 
our friends or the decoration of our walls ; but 
clothes are inescapable indices of the age. For 
if our writings and our monuments outlive us, 
we ourselves outlive the mode. Clothes die, and 
in dying, date. They are, therefore, more his- 
toric—or at least more chronological—than 
anything else of comparable antiquity. 

Our definite, and not wholly inaccurate, per- 
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THE FAMILY OF DARIUS BEFORE ALEXANDER by Veronese 


ception of the changing appearance of man 
must inevitably tincture our whole notion of 
the past; we may guess at other changes— 
changes of thought, speech or feeling ; but the 
outward transformation is manifest. _ The 
romantic beauty of historic disguise is more 
readily perceived, and may more easily colour 
the imagination, than will the vital statistics 
r the trade returns of bygone ages. To measure 
the importance of this perpetual mutation of the 
human shape we have only to imagine what 
history would be like without it. Suppose, for 
instance, Alexander Pope (clothed) to have the 
appearance of Mr. T. S. Eliot (in a similar 
condition) ; or imagine a state of affairs in 


which Henry VIII might board a bus unnoticed. 
Suppositions of this nature are not made with- 
out an effort; but in fact, there are many 
cultures in which such continuity exists, or 
existed, until very recently. The sari, which 
Indian women still wear, is substantially similar 
to that which they wore a thousand years ago. 
There are still Bedouins who are not very 
different in appearance from those Arabs who 
overran Spain in the eighth century. The 
clothes, or decorations, of savages do not 
change. For people such as these, living, as it 
were, in an imperfect tense, the past must 
appear as a series of political transactions be- 
tween familiar persons, not as a progression of 








varying scenes. Their sense of time must be 
altogether less powerful ; their historic figures 
are not “dressed up”; history itself must 
seem nearer and more familiar, not a pageant, 
in fact, but a queue. 

Our own notions of “ period costume ” are 
of fairly recent origin. Six hundred years ago 
we in Europe had scarcely more appreciation 
of the changing face of man than has the 
Oriental or the Savage. Medieval artists 
painted scenes of the life of their own times 
and found no difficulty in getting them ac- 
cepted as representations of events which took 
place in the first century. Historians of fashion 
do not hesitate to use these sacred paintings as 
evidence. This disregard of historical proba- 
bility may reveal an attitude towards religion 
which is now extinct in the West. Foucquet’s 
modish and immodest Virgin shows a familiar 
impertinence which is unthinkable in the art 
of our own day. For us, the Gods must always 
be out of fashion. The fifteenth century, 
lighting its pious candles before what was, in 
effect, a “ pin-up ” girl, was less reverent and 
more intimate in its worship. But although a 
secular intimacy with the immortals may have 
resulted from the practice of the Primitives, 
it was the effect, not the object, of their historical 
carelessness. The same unblushing actuality 
will be found in those works which are purely 
secular and which show us heathen legends 
or classical history in uncompromisingly 
modern dress. The comedies of Plautus were 
habited as is a drawing-room farce of to-day. 

It was in Italy that men first began to 
consider that the heroes of Greece and Rome 
might be represented in a fashion proper to 
their age. The conscious imitation of Roman 
art, of which abundant evidence lay ready to 
hand, became fashionable in painting and in 
life during the fifteenth century. Exact scholar- 
ship was soon applied, as may be seen in the 
careful delineations of Mantegna. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century the Florentines were 
certainly well aware of the historical proprieties; 
Raphael’s School of Athens, though far from 
being an exact reconstruction, shows a decided 
advance in archaeological imagination. 

The development of correct historical paint- 
ing was, however, very unequal. The painter 
is always tempted to put his figures, especially 


if they be women, into the costume of his own 


time. Veronese’s picture of The Family oj 
Darius Before Alexander, although painted a 
generation after the school of Athens, shows 2 
markedly inferior degree of accuracy. It is 
hard to say what that important interview in 
the year 333 B.C. was really like. We may 
imagine Alexander, dressed as befitted a 
Hellene on active service in the Middle East ; 
we may remember that he was already beginning 
to go native ; but the appearance of the Persian 
ladies must remain very largely guess work. 
In fact, we do not know so very much more 
than Veronese knew. But we may be sure that 
the version which hangs on the walls of the 
National Gallery is quite inaccurate. Veronese 
was untroubled by our historical doubts. 
Alexander and his generals are Venetians, 
thinly disguised as Romans ; the gentleman 
on the extreme left might be any young man 
about town in the sixteenth century; the 
captives are dressed for some important func- 
tion at the Doges Palace. It is in fact a scene 
from fashionable life. This is not a mere 
acceptance of modernity, it is an enthusiastic 
portrayal of the current mode; Alexander’s 
neck-ruffle, Statira’s coif, the bare bejewelled 
bosoms of the princesses are all thoroughly 
in vogue. 

Never again was any European painter to 
show quite the same disregard of historical 
decency that is to be found in the canvases of 
Veronese. In Rembrandt’s historical and 
biblical works there is some anachronism ; but 
it is progressively displaced by convincingly 
antique armour and by the historically accept- 
able turbans and caftans of the East. By the 
end of the seventeenth century the painters had 
a pretty clear notion of what the ancients looked 
like. Although there are some queer juxta- 
positions, as when fashionable periwigs appear 
beneath a Roman helmet. 

The development of stage costume was 
slower than that of the plastic arts. The com- 
plete anachronism of the fifteenth century was 
modified on the Elizabethan stage, and it was 
at that time that Leone di Somi suggested that 
players should be dressed to match the period 
of their plays ; but the change hardly went 
beyond the creation of historical types—types 
rather like those of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
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Gods and Godesses, Saracens, Negroes, Indians, 
tomans and certain specific characters, had 
ecognized costumes. The heroes of antiquity 
may sometimes have walked on in plumes and 
buskins ; but there is very little to suggest that 
these were more than symbols furnished to 
establish the identity of stock characters. In 
court masques and ballets there was more 
fantasy and, perhaps, more learning; but 
throughout the seventeenth century, and until 
the very end of the eighteenth century, Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth 
and Selima were dressed as though for a box 
in the auditorium. This long persistance of 
anachronism upon the stage is the more sur- 
prising in that the eighteenth century, as a 
whole, was rapidly becoming, as one may say, 
“ fancy-dress conscious”. 

Horace Walpole describes a masquerade of 
the year 1749, in which the famous Miss 
Chudleigh “ was Iphigenia, but so naked you 
would have taken her for Andromeda”. This 
was no innovation, ladies and gentlemen had 
for some time been impersonating characters 
such as these ; but the King wore “.. . an 
old-fashioned English habit . . . the duchess of 
Richmond was a lady mayoress of the time of 
James I ; and Lord Delawar, Queen Elizabeth’s 
porter from a picture in the guard chamber at 
Kensington ... Mr. Conway was the duke in 
Don Quixote, and the finest type I ever 
saw...”. This exact imitation of the more 
recent past marks the advent of the picturesque 
disguise, of historical romanticism as opposed 
to mythological splendour. 

The passion for dressing up increased ; it 
was manifested in a variety of ways. For the 
irst time in history it became possible to adorn 
ne’s house, one’s furniture or oneself in a 
ashion which was out of fashion. There was a 
raze for exotic inventions—Indian and Chinese 
styles were brought from far away, the Gothick 
om long ago. In the end, fashion itself became 
2 kind of fancy dress, an archaeological copy of 
Roman styles. From that time until the present 
cay, Paris has never entirely escaped from his- 

ric influences. The new awareness of pic- 
\uresque costume shows itself in revivals, such 
28 the “ Marie Stuart” fashions of the 1820’s 
nd the “ Directoire” style of the early 
wentieth century. Such borrowings from the 
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MRS. MELMOTH AS QUEEN ELIZABETH, 1779 


From the Development of The Theatre by Allardyce ? 


MRS. HARTLEY AS CLEOPATRA 
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past are never accurate. Fashion seems unable 
to repeat itself exactly ; but it has become 
reminiscent as it never was in past ages. 

In 1823 Kemble employed James Robinson 
Planché, a man of the theatre who was also a 
herald and an antiquarian, to habit a production 
of King John. The result was a most elaborately 
erudite spectacle, a kind of gorgeous historical 
pageant with words by Shakespeare. The per- 
formance may be considered as marking the 
end of anachronism, not only in the theatre, 
but in all the arts. From now on producers, 
artists and writers felt that they must get their 
costumes “ right”. The introduction of modern 
dress into an ancient play was now felt to be an 
incongruity ; it implied a comic intention. 
Even the twentieth century revivals of Shake- 
speare in modern dress acknowledge the change; 
for, although we may put Hamlet into a dinner- 
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GARRICK AND MRS. PRITCHARD IN ‘* MACBETH ”’ 
From a painting by Zoffany 


jacket, the rest of the cast must be made to 
match. We cannot mix our periods as our fore- 
fathers could ; the sense of anachronism is now 
too strong to be disregarded. Kembles’ King 
John is also an event in the historiography of 
fashion, for the newly sharpened sense of the 
past stimulated the investigation of ancient 
modes and it was Planché himself who pro- 
duced one of the greatest books on costume. 

If the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century became at last fully aware of sartorial 
anachronism it also developed a stronger sense 
of the impermanence of fashion (there is an 
obvious connection here). The passing vogue 
now appeared more ephemeral and more 
frivolous. For this reason artists who sought 
the Eternal and the Sublime felt that they 
should clothe their figures in that which, because 
it was not the fashion, could never become un- 
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‘ashionable. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds clearly had 
his in mind when, in his Tenth Discourse, he 
rave the following advice to sculptors : 

“, . working in stone is a very serious 
usiness ; and it seems scarce worth while to 
mploy such durable materials in conveying to 

posterity a fashion of which the longest existence 
carce exceeds a year.” 

We have only to consider how little atten- 
tion Verrochio need have given to such advice 
in order to see how far the perception of fashion 
had developed in three hundred years. But in 
the late eighteenth century, portrait painters 
painted their sitters in clothes copied from 
Van Dyck and marb’e statesmen were dis- 
guised in Togas. 

An understanding of the mutability of 
fashion must also produce a change in the 
appearance of ideal figures. This occurred in 
the Renaissance and, by the seventeenth 
century, Raphaelesque conventions were in 
common use for the clothing of such persons 
as : Hope, Fortune, Truth, Heresy and War. 
This method of putting figures out of time 
remains with us to-day; but the political 
conceptions which were made necessary by the 
rise of nationalities resulted in a splitting of 
national personalities. Britannia’s form is 
clad in the garments of Athene ; but John 
Bull, like the littke man who dances to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s tunes in the Daily Express or 
the dungareed paladins of the Daily Worker, 
had perforce to be an ordinary man in the 
street. It is interesting to notice that 
the idealizing tendency is so strong that even 
the development of democratic types is arrested. 
Mr. Buil remains an early nineteenth-century 
farmer, a similar process of fossilization has 
been at work upon Uncle Sam. 

Efforts to go outside the fashion of one’s age 
are seldom entirely convincing. The prevailing 
mode expresses our current notion of personal 
eauty and therefore is not easily defied. We 
had, in fact, that theatrical and pictorial recon- 

ructions, however conscientious they may be, 
have a very strong affinity with the fashions 
hich are in vogue at the time of their creation. 
ledieval or classical reconstructions, when 
eserved in a photograph or film still, can 
sually be roughly dated by a comparison with 
sliberately fashionable dress. And it is not 
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Americans in the actual dress ef the 1860's 


only in theoric travesties ; but in all the plastic 
arts, that fashion exercises this potent influence. 
Planché’s illustrations of historic costume are 
doubly dated ; they show that which they are 
intended to show, but they also show the style 
of the age in which they were made. 

The strong aesthetic and erotic preferences 
which are expressed by the prevailing fashion 
must in part account for the reluctance with 
which artists and actors have deferred to the 
historians. Veronese wanted to paint handsome 
women so he put them in the, to him, supremely 
charming gowns of contemporary fashion. His 
inaccuracy did not result from ignorance, he 
knew well enough that Statira could hardly 
have worn the brocades of sixteenth-century 
Venice. Mrs. Melmoth must have been per- 
fectly conscious that the fashions of 1579 were 
somewhat different from those of 1779; but 











Civil War elegance as reproduced in 1915 


neither she, nor her audience, saw anything 
wrong in the liberties that she took. She wanted 
to be in fashion ; they wanted to see her be- 
comingly dressed. To this strong motive was 
added the aesthetic conventions of the age 
which, once established, must have been a 
powerful deterrent to any archaeological 
innovators. 

But these expianations are not quite suffi- 
cient to account for the slowness with which 
we have become aware of historical propriety. 
The need to be in fashion is fully balanced by 
the desire to convince and by the charm which 
we now find in the fashions of the past. We do 
not attend fancy-dress balls in a spirit of pure 
archaeological enquiry ; they please because 
the dress of other ages is sometimes more 
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becoming than that of our own, it offers an 
escape from that which we know too well and 
provides a medium for the display of charms 


which might otherwise go unregarded. I: 


short, our discovesy of “period” dress has 


brought us quite as much gain as loss ; why 
then, have we been so slow in making it ? 
The explanation is, I would suggest, to b: 
found in the evolution of fashion itself. Th: 
rate of fashion is not constant ; it tends to in 
crease. In moments of social upheaval i 
increases very rapidly. To-day a man of sixty 


has seen revolutions in the appearance of women: 


far greater than those which any centenariar 
of the year 1400 might recall. If we go bac! 
to the tenth century we shall find somethin; 
very like that virtual stability which we notice: 
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Civil War Fashions as reproduced in 1939: GONE WITH THE WIND 


in savage and Oriental cultures. When fashion 
moves very slowly it is natural to imagine that 
it does not move at all, and that in fact it never 
has moved. As it gradually gains speed we 
become aware of its mutability and perceive 
that it has a history. The painters, with the 
work of the ancients before them, would be the 
first to notice this phenomenon ; the actors, 
working in an impermanent medium, would be 
the last. In fact, their final acceptance of 
“ period ” dress dates from a convulsion which 
caused a sudden acceleration of fashionable 
ange. Thus it is fashion which makes us 
are of fashion ; the rate of change deter- 
mines the perception of change. 

Here, then, is the proximate cause of our 
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awareness of evolution and of our sense of 
historical decorum. The acceleration of fashion 
must in its turn result from the acceleration of 
growth of the productive forces of society and 
the development of new class relationships, 
upon which the existence of fashion itself 
ultimately depends. It is then the historical 
development of these forces which makes us 
fully aware of history itself, which changes and 
enriches our entire imaginative equipment, our 
notion of the past and our conception of ideal 
persons. 

If we were to pursue this line of argument 
it might lead us to a conception of history which 
has, for some years, been very much out of 
fashion. 
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CHINA 


There is wonderfully little genuine inventiveness 
in the world, and perhaps least of all has been shown 
in the sphere of political institutions. 

BRYCE, American Commonwealth. 


THE STATE. An intelligent ruler will regulate the 
livelihood of the people so as to make sure that, 
materially, they are able to do their duty to their 
superiors, and at the same time can support their 
wives and children ; that in good years they will be 
abundantly satisfied, and in bad years they will escape 
the dangers of perishing. With their material live- 
lihood assured, they will seek virtue and observe 
the law without trouble. 

MeENCclus, Book 1, Part 1, Ch. 7, Circa 375 B.C. 


ANARCHY. Lao Tzu said: (604B.c.) The chaff 
from winnowing will blind a man’s eyes so that he 
cannot tell the points of the compass. Mosquitoes will 
keep a man awake all night with their biting, and 
just in the same way this talk of charity and duty to 
one’s neighbour drives me nearly crazy. Sir! Strive 
to keep the world to its own original simplicity. 
Primeval man enjoyed perfect tranquillity throughout 
life. In his day the positive or negative principles 
were peacefully united: spiritual beings gave no 
trouble ; the four seasons followed in due order ; 
nothing suffered any injury ; death was unknown ; 
men had knowledge, but no occasion to use it. This 
may be called—perfection of unity. At that period 
nothing was ever made so ; but everything was so. 

CHUANG Tzu, The Circling Sky, Circa 
350 B.C., trans. by GILES 


LAW. That which enables man to live collectively 
is wealth. Administering wealth, formulating rules 
and prohibiting people from doing wrong, that is 
calied justice. 

THE CANON OF CHANGES, Circa 600 B.C. 


CHINESE DEMOCRACY. 
It was the lesson of our great ancestor 
The people should be cherished ; 
They should not be downtrodden ; 





The people are the root of the country ; 
The root firm, the country is tranquil. 
Book of History. 
The Songs of the Five Sons, Circa 600 B.C 


GOVERNMENT. ‘The foundation of the government 
of a nation must be built upon the rights of the people, 
but the administration of government must be en- 
trusted to experts. We must not look upon these 
experts as stately and grand presidents and ministers, 
but simply as our chauffeurs, as guards at the gate, 
as cooks, physicians, carpenters, or tailors. It does 
not matter what sort of workmen the people consider 
them. As long as they have this general attitude 
towards them, the state can be governed and the 
nation can go forward.—Dr. SUN YAT SEN. 

The Three Principles of the People, A.D. 1924 


NEW DEMOCRACY. A country of the New Demo- 
cracy based on an alliance of several democratic 
classes is different in original form from the pro- 
letarian dictatorship of socialism. While China is 
in the period of the New Democracy, it cannot and 
ought not to establish the system of class dictatorshi; 
and one-party Government. We have no right not to 
unite with other parties outside the Communi: 
party whether they are social groups or individual: 
so long as they choose to unite with the Communi: 
party and do not adopt an unfriendly attitude. China 
must form a Chinese system. For a long period w 
must create a special system which is entirely neces 
sary and suitable for us, and we must discriminat 
between our system and that of Russia. 

MAO TZE-TUNG, 
The United Government, A.D. 194 


China must advance steadily under the leadership 


of the working class and the Communist party from 


an agricultural country to an industrial country an 
from a New Democratic to a Socialist and Com 
munist society, to eliminate classes and to realiz 
world communism. 
MAO TZE-TUNG, 
The People’s Democratic Dictatorship, A.D. 194 
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collision of principles in English history. His 

interest in the Reformation was both the 
cause and the result of the struggle in his. own 
life. He was a fighter, without bitterness or 
malice, for what he believed to be truth ; and 
from boyhood to the final honour of the Regius 
Professorship his life—outwardly that of a 
successful country gentleman in the most suc- 
cessful country on earth—was, in fact, an 
incessant conflict. Of the History of England, 
‘. F. Pollard wrote': ‘‘ The book at once 
established Froude’s claim to rank among the 


J AMES ANTHONY FROUDE described the greatest 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
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greatest English prose writers of the nineteenth 
century ; its value as history is more open to 
question.” My purpose is to re-open that 
question ; and my concern will be with the 
historian and not with the several other 
Froudes : the brilliant biographer of Thomas 
Carlyle, the political propagandist of The 
English in Ireland, or the Apostle of Empire. 

As an historian, Froude cannot be under- 
stood without some knowledge of the strange, 
gifted family out of which he came. Three chief 
actors, Hurrell and William Froude and their 
father, delivered their speeches and went their 
ways, but the battle of their beliefs was fought 








out by Anthony through the years, and the 
History of England resulted. Archdeacon 
Froude, the head of the family, was a solid 
high-churchman, perhaps typical of the church 
prior to reform. To Anthony, his father repre- 
sented the healthy religion of his boyhood : 
little of doctrine but much of duty. In oppo- 
sition to this healthy religion, Anthony con- 
sidered, was his oldest brother whom he wor- 
shipped—the brilliant Hurrell Froude, intem- 
perate, ironical, and passionately earnest. 
Hurrell made him translate John of Salisbury’s 
letters for a life of Becket, and Anthony over- 
heard many an argument between Hurrell and 
his father on Church and Reformation history. 
But Hurrell, who taught Newman to look with 
admiration to the Church of Rome and to dis- 
like the Reformation, *? failed to convince his 
brother. Perhaps it was from Hurrell’s un- 
measured contempt for the sixteenth-century 
reformers and his dogmatic anti-Erastianism, 
which conflicted with Anthony’s historical 
reading, that doubt, the beginning of scepticism, 
was born. Doubt came also from another 
brother, William, who taught Anthony the 
foundations of science along with the founda- 
tions of his own lifelong scepticism. But 
Anthony was young and undeveloped ; Hurrell, 
in the year of his death, 1836, could not have 
dreamed that his admiring and insignificant 
brother, in that year going up to Oxford, was to 
launch a shattering attack upon the great 
movement he had begun. These three members 
of his family represented to Anthony the col- 
lision of Reformation protestantism with the 
counter-Reformation movement to Rome, and 
the force of scientific scepticism in collision 
with both. But the family had another, equally 
important influence upon him; they taught 
him loneliness and contempt. His mother had 
died when he was three. The Archdeacon was 
withdrawn, wanting in kindness and under- 
standing. The brothers were much older, and 
Hurrell, at least, possessed a streak of cruelty. 
And, finally, there was death : by the time he 
went up to Oxford four of his gifted brothers 
and sisters were dead of consumption, a fifth 
was soon to follow. Lonely and unhappy, dis- 


* Louise I. Guiney, Hurrell Froude (London, 
1904), p. 260. She is quoting from Newman’s 
Apologia. 


graced by failure at school, Anthony felt ; 
shadow over himself in youth and early man- 
hood. 

At Oxford the conflict of principles con- 
tinued. Newman, with a more subtle charn: 
than Hurrell, was the champion of high-church: 
theology. The books of Carlyle, Emerson, anc 
Goethe developed scepticism. And to Anthony 
the simple, almost-Puritan quality of Evan- 
gelicalism was essentially the same as the religion 
of his father. But Newman’s influence was more 
than religious ; the lasting effect appears to 
have been aesthetic rather than moral. Froude 
was largely indebted to him for his style. 
Similarly, the effect of Evangelicalism was not 
strictly religious or doctrinal; he had been 
brought up to regard Evangelicals as weak, 
unreal, and illiterate ; and his discovery that 
they were as full of holiness and beauty of 
character as the high-churchmen was, in his 
own words, “a revelation ”*. Thus Froude took 
a step towards the toleration of all sincere 
faith ; and by means of books he took further 
steps. In the pages of Carlyle, in Emerson’s 
transcendental essays, and in the German 
philosophers, he discovered ideas of God that 
were far from those of the Church of England 
or of any organized sect. At the cost of the faith 
of his childhood, he achieved tolerance ; and 
he concluded his chapter on the Lives of the 
Saints with the first indication of his growing 
doubt : “ This is all, and perhaps more than all, 
that is known of the blessed St. Neot.” Five 
years later, after the publication of his auto- 
biographical novel, Nemesis of Faith, its public 
burning, and the resignation of his fellowship 
came the final break with orthodoxy. 

Although the personal conflict was ended, 
it led inevitably to another. Froude had always 
loved history ; now, in his increasing scepticism 
he turned to history for wisdom and insight 
He carefully studied the histories of the Refor 
mation on the principle that “‘ the Church rests 
on the history, not the history on the Church ”’. 
As his love of the sea and the seamen of Devon 
led him to Elizabethan times, so his religious 


doubts drew him to the Reformation. Out of 


Froude’s love for the sea and for history 


3 “ Tract XC and its Consequences” in Shor 
Studies on Great Subjects, Fourth Series, p. 197. 
4 Ibid., p. 206. 
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developed an intellectual concept : the romantic 
nationalism that may be called the key to his 
mind. In the English past he found his belief in 
order and in aristocracy—the enlightened 
minority—opposed to the democratic thought 
of the age. A lover of the past and of nature was 
not likely to be in sympathy with the growth 
of industrialism. Similarly, he found little to 
his taste in Utilitarianism, nor in having “ the 
constitution . . . cut in pieces and boiled in the 
Benthamite cauldron”’.’ Equally natural out- 
growths of his nationalistic love of the past were 
his almost contradictory tendencies: first, to 
regard the nineteenth century in terms of the 
past and feel that the age was out of joint and, 
second, to be rather ahead of his time in his 
chief political interest—the expansion of Eng- 
land into Empire. He was well prepared for 
his role of historian although an amateur by 
later standards. Widely read in the classics and 
in modern history, he had developed a lucid 
and beautiful style. His memory, though not 
of the supernatural order of a Macaulay, was 
retentive enough to allow him to quote from a 
periodical fifty years after reading it. He had 
a genuine interest in the past and an absorbing 
interest in the Tudor century. His wife had 
private means, giving him leisure for writing 
and research. Hardly less helpful was his 
generous and liberal publisher. Helpful, too, 
was his leisured, interested nineteenth-century 
audience. 

The first two volumes of the History of 
England appeared in 1856. Further volumes 
were published at irregular intervals for four- 
teen years. Froude was thirty-five when he 
began research, and past fifty when the twelfth 
volume was finished. He wrote much else, but 
this monumental history was his great work. 
Among the various immediate causes that in- 
duced him to undertake it, the most direct was 
his publisher’s proposal that he should write 
a history of the sixteenth century. Undoubtedly 
Froude was aware—and, if not, Parker was— 

the immense popularity of Macaulay and of 
the large public eager to read works of history. 
Macaulay provided an additional stimulus : 
Froude himself said that Macaulay’s unfair 

atment of Cranmer first suggested the pro- 


’ “ The Church of England Fifty Years Ago” in 
Snort Studies, Fourth Series, p. 154. 





ject.° Beneath these superficial incentives, im- 
portant as they were, lay deeper, more com- 
pelling motives. Faced, after the end of his 
Oxford career, with the necessity of choosing 
another occupation, he felt the need of a great 
task for its own sake. He liked to write and 
buried himself happily in research. He had 
found it necessary to go to the sources for the 
real history of the Reformation ; he believed 
that history had been clericalized, and that the 
Oxford counter-reformers were further cor- 
rupting the characters and the facts of the past. 
It was his duty to make clear the true history 
and the true implications of the past. Those 
implications were, first, that England’s great- 
ness had its genesis in the Reformation, a 
greatness symbolized by the Navy and the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England ; 
secondly, that her greatness resulted from the 
freeing of the intellect from the chains of 
superstition. His purpose was to tell this 
Promethean story both as true history and as 
drama. 

Froude’s philosophy of history—which 
many times he said did not exist—was based 
on the importance of the human being. He 
defined history as “ the account of the actions 
of men .. .’’.’ He further defined “ actions ” 
to include thoughts, opinions, impulses, and 
motives. The essence of history was the inner 
nature of man ; and, unless this could be known, 
history was almost meaningless. He did not 
mean, however, that history was the record of 
great men. In historical perspective, the past 
was like a distant landscape where small details 
fade into the haze : only the outstanding men 
and events, like remote mountains, are visible. 
But Froude perceived that thoughts, working 
obscurely in the minds of the little men, shaped 
the destiny of the world : some of the millions 
of seeds scattered by intellect and imagination 
come at last to fruition as theories or creeds; 
then there is change.* The Reformation was 
preceded by forces working under the unbroken 
crust of England ; great men were brought to 
greatness by the demands of the time ; Hamlet 


5 Herbert Paul, Life of Froude (New York, 1905), 
p. 75: 
7 Thomas Carlyle; a History of his Life in 
London, 1834-1881 (N.Y. 1884), v. II, p. 170. 

8 “ Origen and Celsus ” in Short Studies, Fourth 
Series, pp. 242, 238. 








would never have been written if the English 
had not loved the drama’. Froude was unable 
to perceive in history any broad “ scientific ” or 
evolutionary laws (such as those of Buckle) ; 
man might be on his way to a higher state, but 
his progress was fitful, resembling, indeed, 
recession in some ages. Principles grew in the 
minds of men from obscure germs ; the new 
principles came into collision with older ones ; 
and the result, on a greater or lesser scale, was 
one of the periodic convulsions of history. There 
was in Froude an awareness of Homeric tragedy 
in history—a “ sense of wasted nobleness ”!°— 
and he did not shrink from this awareness of the 
tragedy of man. We cannot read his account of 
the deaths of the sixteenth-century martyrs, of 
Thomas More or Cranmer, without being 
aware of the splendour of high tragedy. This is 
one of the reasons why the History lingers in 
the mind. 

Froude believed in a moral law—a law which 
could be broken, men having free will—and, 
therefore, that there must be judgment in 
history, though not by later standards since sin 
exists only with awareness of a broken moral 
law. He is sometimes accused of being a biased 
judge or a special pleader. But he made a con- 
tinuous effort to understand and present the 
point of view of the character he was discuss- 
ing. He felt himself under no obligation to 
conceal his opinions, yet he honestly tried to 
apply his maxim : “the first duty of an his- 
torian is to be on his guard against his own 
sympathies. .. .” '' In the History he described 
a ploughed field where the hoarfrost had lin- 
gered on the sunless side of each ridge ; from 
the one side the field appeared white, from the 
other only brown earth and green shoots were 
visible. From either side the field was true to 
nature ;'* and Froude attempted to show it, not 
as a mixture of brown and white, but first as 
white and then as brown. Elsewhere he listed 
other obligations of the historian: he must 
not select facts to prove a case ; he must not 
see any character as all black ; and, “ the most 
fatal of all faults”, he must not be guilty of 


® History of England, vol. I, pp. 66, 126 (12 vol. 
Cabinet Edition, N.Y. 1870). 

10“ Homer” in Short Studies, First Series, p. 429. 

11 Divorce of Catherine of Aragon (N.Y., 1891), 


p. 19. 
12 History, vol. III, p. 60. 








imputing motives.'* He might well have added : 
he must not balance the merits of the past wit! 
those of his own time. His ideal of the his 

torian—to which, be it remembered, Froud: 
conscientiously tried to measure up—may bes: 
be given in his own words: the historian i 
bound “to penetrate . . . into the hearts anc 
souls of men, to give each his due, to represen 
him as he appeared at his best, to himself anc 
not to his enemies, to sympathize in the collision 
of principles with each party in turn ; to fee 

as they felt, to think as they thought, and t 

reproduce the various beliefs, the acquirements 

the intellectual atmosphere of another age . . .”.' 

The “ obligation to truth” was not one that 
Froude found unpleasant. In spite of an oft- 
quoted remark in the Dictionary of Nationa! 
Biography that he hardly seemed to regard 
truth in history as obtainable, it seems more 
probable that he felt the determination of his- 
torical truth to be his duty. He understood that 
truth could be lost by oversimplification, and 
he recognized several kinds of truth : the moral 
truth of legend, the exact truth of mathematics, 
the poetical truth of a play like Hamlet which 
contains true men and women, and the truth 
of fact—the historian’s truth—which is based 
on the sifting of evidence, held with “ gradu- 
ated. certainty”, and liable to revision.’> For 
Froude the Reformation was neither the story 
of an inexorable evolutionary force nor the 
tale of greedy land-grabbers : it was a collision 
of principles. The fighters on both sides were 
brave men; but one set of principles repre- 
sented civilization, English nationality, and the 
freedom of the “ proud aggressive intellect” ; 
and the other meant authority, foreign domina- 
tion and ancient superstition. Truth fought 
against falsehood, and England was on the 
side of truth. 

The History of England was intended to 
prove the validity of this thesis by the facts— 
facts gathered with patient industry from 
documents that had lain untouched since the 
Tudors departed from history. His own sym- 
pathies he confessed with candour ; but if he 


13° Tord Macaulay” in Fraser’s Magazine, 
June, 1876. 

14 Thomas Carlyle in London, vol. I1, p. 171. 

15“ The Lives of the Saints” in Short Studies, 
Fourth Series, p. 213. (This is not the life of St. 
Neot which appears in Newman’s Lives of the Saints. 
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owed one side of the picture in a more 
vourable light, it was because he saw it so. 
ile went to the manuscripts to learn the truth ; 
id, though he may have been blind to certain 
ings, we can entertain no doubt of his essen- 
tial honesty in presenting the whole truth as he 
und it. He was not, however, attempting to 
esent the whole story of some sixty years of 
English history. His purpose was to write the 
arrative of one event from its beginning until 
was secured by the naval defeat of Philip. 
i hus, although his respect for English law may 
» seen throughout the History, he made no 
\ttempt to study its development. He remarked 
in passing that there was more of value in 
economic legislation than in all wars and 
revolutions ; but he included no more economic 
history than sufficed to make his narrative 
clear. Occasionally, betrayed by his love for the 
Elizabethan drama, he diverged to discuss it ; 
but on the whole he held to his highly unified 
political narrative. 
Froude took with him to the records an 
‘ inherited impression ” of history ; but before 
the facts “‘it melted between [his] hands ”’.'* 
Nine-tenths of his sources were in manuscript, 
over nine hundred volumes in five languages, 
and most of this mass of material unclassified 
and unarranged. Without the help of calendars, 
modern techniques, or assistants, he achieved 
an exhaustive knowledge of the available 
sources. He was convinced that the historian 
must do his own research, must see his materials 
in their natural surroundings to get their full 
significance. There are references in the 
History to the sand glistening on a page where 
it had lain unmoved since it was written and 
put away, to rooms piled high with bundles of 
manuscripts, to the revealing boldness or weak- 
ness of someone’s handwriting in adversity, or 
to Catherine of Aragon’s “indignant ink- 
roke ” through the salutation of a letter to her. 
(here is no doubt that Froude loved research, 
‘rhaps the more because he was pioneering 
a wilderness, and that he felt strongly the 
arness and reality of his characters. His foot- 
notes, if read with care, reveal a man whose 
ynstant effort was to discover the true fact or 
» establish probability. We may see where he 
fused to accept the scandals of one chronicler 


'® History of England, vol. IV, p. 488. 


or the panegyrics of another, regardless of 
whether they supported what Froude would 
have preferred to believe. We may read his 
warnings that certain chroniclers can be trusted 
only in special circumstances. When he was in 
doubt, he informed the reader of the nature 
of the doubt and of his own opinion—as an 
opinion only. Inescapably, we reach the con- 
clusion that he was an historian who had used a 
vast number of sources and had used them 
honestly. 

Why, then, does the word “ inaccuracy ” 
cling still to Froude’s name ? There were in- 
accuracies in the History, to be sure, but not 
more than those of many another honoured 
historian. No man, it seems probable, could 
have cut his way through that pathless jungle 
of documents without error. He had one weak 
point: he was a poor proof-reader. By any 
genuine standard, a scholar, he was also a 
nineteenth-century country gentleman—with- 
out even a secretary. At that time there was 
not the present emphasis on scrupulous accuracy 
of quotation and marks of omission. Froude 
abridged and condensed, usually mentioning the 
fact, with a conviction that he was doing his 
readers a service. Very probably the world 
would have been no more aware of Froude’s 
errors than, say, of Macaulay’s, had it not been 
for the curious malice of a fellow historian, 
Edward Augustus Freeman. Suffice it to say 
that Froude made understandable errors which 
were greatly exaggerated, first by Freeman, 
then by other reputable historians. 

We have observed the paramount importance 
to Froude of the men and women of the past ; 
his method of determining character, therefore, 
is of particular consequence. He had one basic 
assumption : that no one was ever all black, 
and that some natural explanation, other than 
wickedness, existed for any conduct. He did 
not oversimplify the difficult task of discovering 
motives, the multiple causes behind the sim- 
plest action. “‘ To condemn is easy, instinctive, 
and possibly right,” he wrote in the History ; 
“to understand is also right, but it is not easy.”””” 
He had the gift of historical imagination, and 
he used it to see, as nearly as possible, each 
man as he saw himself, to rethink his thoughts 
and understand his emotions. To the sixteenth- 


17 History of England, vol. IV, pp. 118-119. 
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century accounts, Froude added a reliance upon 
the laws of probability and a reliance upon his 
own experience. He had known enthusiasm, 
suffering, doubt, conflict, and disgrace ; his 
personal knowledge of life became an inter- 
preter. His subject mever emerged as a type 
or a mere catalogue of virtues and vices. 
Although he sometimes misread a character, 
the misinterpreted portrait is still warmly 
human and alive. No doubt there were villains 
—classified usually by the simple test of what 
they did or failed to do for England—but he 
presented them regretfully, along with all ex- 
tenuating circumstances. And every man who 
faced death with courage became a hero. 
Froude could not conceal his admiration for 
Mary Stuart’s courage—‘ the imperfection of 
her motive exalts the greatness of her forti- 
tude”.'* While the real hero of the History is 
no one man, nor even the English people, but 
rather the “ proud aggressive intellect ”’, it is 


18 Ibid., vol. XII, pp. 352-353. 


personified at moments by some single man or 
woman of high courage and integrity. Froude 
owed much of his great gift of portraiture ‘o 
Shakespeare. From the pure joy of Ann 
Boleyn’s golden moment, as she rode in glory 
to her coronation, to the sorrows of the weak 
Pope, Froude captured the emotions, the eternal 
humanity, of people who had made the history 
of three centuries past. 

A second element of distinction is the 
dramatic narrative, enhanced by a flawless style 
with its echoes of Newman’s cadences and of 
the measured grace of the eighteenth century. 
Froude’s facts were woven into a flowing nar- 
rative, which created not only a true and vivid 
picture of the past but a sense of the movement 
of history, now hesitant and lingering, then 
mounting swiftly to crisis and climax. Every 
incident was subordinate to the main theme ; 
he was never lost in detail. He saw the Reforma- 
tion as drama : the slow beginnings, the gather- 
ing strength and purpose, crisis capping crisis, 
to the splendid final scene where Howard and 
Drake stand out to sea to meet the giant 
adversary. The stage is a vast one, and the 
action covers sixty years. The scene shifts 
from the royal palace to Scotland from the 
south of England to Yorkshire where the riders 
are gathering for the Pilgrimage of Grace ; 
yet the drama of the Reformation, of which 
these scenes are but a part, can never be for- 
gotten. And it is not only the central theme 
that sticks in the reader’s memory—the four 
acts of the epic drama built around the four 
reigning monarchs—but many brilliant smaller 
details: fierce reformers sweating on an 
August day as they sack a monastery; the 
ponderous galleons of the Armada drifting 
slowly with the tide as they got underway early 
in the morning, the long streamers trailing 
from the trucks. 

The ordinary reader begins a history with the 
purpose of increasing his knowledge ; and the 
large literate audience of the nineteenth century 
had many misconceptions and little real know 
ledge of the Reformation period. When they 
had finished reading the History of England 
their misconceptions were shaken if not des- 
troyed and—beyond mere knowledge—the mer 
and women of the past lived and moved in their 
minds. Froude gave them facts—possibly more 
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new facts about the period than any other work 
before or since—but he gave them something 
else of equal importance: a fresh point of 
view. In the Whig tradition, Henry VIII had 
few redeeming features. It was widely held 
that Mary Stuart was an innocent martyr, that 
the dissolution of the monasteries led to pauper- 
ism and the enactment of the poor laws, and 
that the Reformation accomplished no good. 
Froude’s work might be described as a neces- 
sary antidote to the poison of false beliefs. If he 
gave too favourable a picture of Henry VIII, 
perhaps it was necessary to be somewhat ex- 
treme in order that the balance might rest at 
truth. The Times, upon Froude’s death in 1894, 
wrote: “‘. . . it is a commonplace to say that 
the character of Henry VIII, political and 
private, is in many points defensible ; but 
things were different forty years ago.” The 
opposition to the Oxford Movement must have 
made good use of the factual ammunition in 
the History, and many popular misconceptions 
must have been modified by that array of docu- 
mented evidence. Certainly the high-church 
position, that the Reformation was of no conse- 
quence, must have become almost untenable. 
For the History was read—and the ideas in read 
books can penetrate even hostile minds. Those 
ideas seemed audacious to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but—in the words of Frederic Harrison, 
written six years after Froude’s death—“‘After 
all, the business of an historian is to arouse an 
interest in the past; and if Froude has not 
done this, it can be asserted of no writer in the 
present century ”’.'° 

Although contemporary criticism was, on 
the whole, favourable, one exception bulks large 
in any discussion of the success and influence 
of the History—the splenetic attacks of Edward 
Augustus Freeman. Froude’s position was too 
individual to please any major group. High- 
churchmen, Liberals and democrats were out- 
raged—respectively, by his vindication of the 
Reformers, by what was considered his glorifi- 
cation of strong monarchy, and by his aristo- 
cratic convictions. Freeman, himself, was a 
Liberal and a “Little Englander”, and his 
employer, the proprietor of the Saturday 
Xeview, was an ardent high-churchman who 


Frederick Harrison, Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and 
her Literary Estimates (New York, 1900), p. 231. 
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exerted his authority on ecclesiastical matters. 
It is unnecessary to detail the long, bitter con- 
troversy—if, indeed, it can be called controversy 
when one party refuses to participate. In the 
end Froude broke his patient silence with an 
article which ended Freeman’s attacks ; but 
the damage had been done. We know now that 
Freeman was almost completely wrong in his 
charges, and that he was motivated by a childish 
yet ugly malice. But the readers of the Saturday 
Review, and of the other publications which 
joined the hue and cry, accepted a part at least 
of his reiterated accusations—especially the 
damning (and untrue) charge that Froude was 
“constitutionally inaccurate”. The highly- 
organized clerical opposition, represented by 
Freeman, succeeded not in making the work 
unpopular but in creating a widespread im- 
pression, particularly in academic circles, of its 
unreliability. The legend continued to grow 
throughout the century ; probably the other 
controversies, which added much of unhappi- 





ness and suffering to Froude’s later life, would 
never have occurred, or would have been less 
virulent, had it not been for the great Freeman 
lie. Froude returned to Oxford and the Regius 
professorship just two years before his death ; 
but for Freeman he might have been invited 
back a decade earlier. 

Nevertheless, the first two volumes of the 
History were in their fourth edition by the time 
the last two appeared ; and there were seven 
more complete editions in England and 
America before the century was out. But 
scholarly opinion—the Freeman legend of 
“‘ constitutional inaccuracy ’—filtered down ; 
in the twentieth century the general public, for 
whom the History was written, ceased to read it. 
It did not become a “ classic ”’ as did Macaulay’s 
work with which it deserves to rank both as 
history and as literature. But, ironically, while 
the lay readers forgot his name, the tide of 
scholarly approval began to turn. The present 
view of the History, however, is still highly 
critical H. A. L. Fisher pointed out that 
Froude misread the Scottish policy of Henry 
VIII and was liable to “‘ serious misconstruction 
wherever the honour and reputation of the king 
were at stake’’.*° J. B. Black warned, as have 
many others, that both facts and inferences 
require checking against subsequent research.*! 
A. F. Pollard criticized him for government 
partisanship in Henry’s reign, and for having 
gone to history for proofs of preconceived 
opinions.”* If Mr. Pollard’s latter criticism is 
true, it must be added that, in at least one im- 
portant instance, Froude readily changed the 
opinion of a lifetime when confronted by the 
facts—those relating to the character of Eliza- 
beth. Undoubtedly he had strong opinions and 
no reticence about mentioning them ; such a 
want of objectivity is, by some standards, a 
very serious fault. While the very nature of the 
dramatic narrative built around a single event 
precluded some subjects, Froude was, perhaps, 
blind to the full implications of the develop- 
ment of Parliament and law. 

But much remains for the twentieth century 


20H. A. L. Fisher, The Political History of Eng- 
land, 1485-1547 (London, 1913), p. 497. 
J. B. Black, on — of Elizabeth, 1558-1603 
(Oxford, 1936), p 
SA. F. Pollard, ‘The Political History of England, 
1547-1603 (London, 1934), p. 484. 
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reader. The great dramatic scenes are probabl; 
unequalled in English history. The finely-draw: 
characters—even if a few were as remote from 
their prototypes as Shakespeare’s Macbeth— 
live in the reader’s mind as lively human beings 
The matchless style, the powerful narrative 
and the authentic atmosphere of the sixteent! 
century are all still to be found in Froude’ 
pages. Messrs. Fisher, Black and Pollard 
whose adverse criticisms have been mentioned 
also made, respectively, the following admis 
sions : “‘ Of the more modern accounts [the 
History of England is] the most brilliant . . . th: 
four volumes devoted to the reign of Henry VIII 
are still the best picture of the times. 
“Pride of place must be given to Froude’ 
History, the most brilliantly written and the 
most complete for the period it covers. 
“One of the most brilliant and fascinating 
masterpieces of historical literature. . . .”*° 
James Anthony Froude wrote a history of 
the Reformation which was relevant to the needs 
of the nineteenth century. But has it relevance 
for the troubled reader of the twentieth ? 
Froude’s insight into the human mind, his 
philosophy of the dignity of man, are of value 
to a century in which man stands in fear and 
awe before the machines that dwarf him. Per- 
haps Froude’s understanding of transition and 
of the germs of change has significance in a day 
when change contains a threat as well as a 
promise. There is still significance in his central 
theme, the battle between the “ proud aggres- 
sive intellect” and enslaving superstition— 
the collision of principles. A few years ago 
A. L. Rowse wrote: “ Of all the great Vic- 
torians Froude, it seems to me, is the writer 
least estimated at his proper worth and most 
worth while reviving. There is so much in him 
that should appeal to our age ; in many ways 
he had more affinities with the twentieth 
century than with the nineteenth : the strain 
of scepticism for one thing . . . his indepen- 
dence of mind, detached from either party in 


politics, which saw the cardinal importance of 


good leadership to a people rather than the 
emptier clichés of demagogic appeal, so 
dangerous if believed in.” 

*° Fisher, op. cit., p. 497 ; Black, op. cit., p. 415 ; 
Pollard, Henry VIII (London, 1905), p 


24 A. L. Rowse, The English Spirit Raita, 1944), 
p. 218. 
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with a seven-figure population, the City 

of Birmingham is second only to London 
in size and importance among English towns ; 
and for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
its mame has evoked the idea of Industrial 
Revolution. But no comparable British city 
had such humble and obscure beginnings ; and 
its history can only be understood against the 
background of the Black Country lying to the 
north-west, and in the light of England’s 
evolution during the last three centuries. How 
did a small Warwickshire village become the 
centre of the country’s metal industry and the 
ome of no less than 1,500 different trades ? 
The position of our sea-ports has attracted 
industrial activity ; but no English town could 
be farther from the sea than Birmingham ; 
and, in comparison with such great productive 
areas as Lancashire, Tyneside, or Clydeside, it 
48 NO apparent natural assets to explain the 


j (Cwm AN AREA of 80 square miles and 





growth of works and factories. Yet to-day 
greater Birmingham occupies an area as large 
as Liverpool and Manchester combined. 

In the popular imagination a place of work- 
shops, office and industrial suburbs, it possesses, 
in fact, its own architectural dignity. Here, for 
instance, is the neo-classical Town Hall, built in 
1834, a copy of the Temple of Jupiter Stator in 
Rome, where Mendelssohn himself conducted 
the first performance of Elyah. Foremost 
among eighteenth-century churches is St. 
Philip’s, now the Anglican cathedral, one of the 
few truly baroque English churches, built by 
Thomas Archer during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Other notable buildings include Aston 
Hall, a particularly magnificent Jacobean house, 
once inhabited by James Watt’s son ; the Art 
Gallery with its great Pre-Raphaelite collection; 
the Roman Catholic cathedral by Pugin, and 
the Barber Institute, which contains probably 
the richest small collection of paintings to be 
found anywhere in the British Isles. Lining 
the approach roads from the south and west 
are rows of pleasant Regency stucco houses. 
Boulton and Watt are commemorated at Soho, 
Dr. Priestley at the Unitarian Chapel, Cardinal 
Newman at the Oratory, and Joseph Chamber- 
lain in Corporation Street. 

From some points of view, perhaps the most 
fascinating subject of all is what might be called 
the industrial archaeology of the area, to be 
studied among the canals and factories, in the 
railway stations and the jewellery quarter. 
Separately its structures are very often in- 
teresting ; collectively, they are a terrible 
reminder of the formlessness of modern indus- 
trial growths. Birmingham has no proper centre : 
the Bull Ring, the Cathedral, the Town Hall, 
the New Civic Centre—still in its infancy—are 
widely scattered ; and this lack of focus is 
reflected in the haphazard juxtaposition of 
industrial and residential districts, and by the 
presence of numerous villages, absorbed and 
submerged in the spread of modern Birming- 
ham. How rapid that spread has been is 


shown by the history of the Austin Motor 
Works, which has now 29,000 employees and 
covers 250 acres, with a weekly output of over 
3,000 vehicles. 

Yet the picture of industrial expansion is 
not one of chaos unrelieved ; 
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Backwaters of industrial Birmingham 


Bourneville Village, begun in connection with 
Cadbury’s works in 1879, was a pioneer-venture 
and the first British town-planning scheme was 
initiated in Birmingham in 1911. This pioneer- 
ing spirit, which has always characterized the 
city, helps to explain its early success. While 
other towns and cities were bound by the 
Guild System, even in Tudor times the small 
market town of Birmingham imposed no 
restrictions upon the metal-workers who 
gathered there. Newcomers to the religious life 
of the city have enjoyed a similar freedom. 
Quaker families were welcomed, some of them 
becoming bankers like the Lloyds and the 
Galtons, others industrialists, like the Cad- 
burys. The Unitarian Movement, as exempli- 
fied in Doctor Priestley, took root at a later 
period; and so did the restored Roman 
Catholic church led by Cardinal Newman. 
Naturally, one of the chief reasons for 
Birmingham’s rapid progress was her position 
on the edge of the South Staffordshire coalfield, 


the boundaries of which demarcate the Black 
Country, which provided many of the raw 
materials and semi-finished articles needed by 
her workmen. The original market-town had 
been placed on a ford, at the meeting-point of 
several important roads in a rather desolate 
neighbourhood ; and the unlimited supply of 
pure water helped to encourage its subsequent 
rise. Already in Tudor times, Leland had 
described it thus : 

. . the beauty of Bremischam, a 
good market towne in the extreme partes 
that way of Warwike-shire is in one strete 
goynge up alonge almoste from the lefte 
ripe of the broke up a mene hille by the 
lengthe of a quarter of a mile: I saw but 
one paroche churche in the towne. There 
be many smithes in the towne, that use to 
make knives and all maner of cuttynge 
tooles, and many lorimars that make byts, 
and a greate many naylors. So that a greate 
parte of the towne is mayntayned by 
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smithes, who have their yren and sea-cole 

out of Staffordshire . . .” 

About a century later Prince Rupert sacked the 
town because it produced swords for the 
Cromwellian army ; and in every subsequent 
war Britain has been largely dependent on 
Birmingham for the supply of fire-arms. 

It was imperative, in the early days, that the 
products of the Birmingham metal trades 
should be small and easily portable ; for, as 
the town possessed no navigable waterway, the 
capacity of a pack-horse determined the bulk 
and size of articles manufactured. The results 
of this limitation are still to be seen in the pro- 
ducts of Birmingham and her satellites. Small 
arms, steel toys (buckles and personal orna- 
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Town Hall 
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ments), nails and jewellery, were staple pro- 
ducts, and, indeed, have always remained so. 
Among Birmingham’s satellite communities, 
Redditch supplies the world with needles ; 
Belbroughton has a monopoly of scythe- 
making ; and Willenhall produces most of 
England’s locks. Only since the coming of the 
canal and the railway have bulkier goods 
appeared ; Chance Brothers can now supply 
complete lighthouses to any part of the world, 
and Netherton is the recognized centre for 
anchors and cable chains. It is remarkable that 
this inland region should specialize in nautical 
equipment ; and much of the credit must go 
to an obscure Black Country man, named Noah 
Hingley, who, in the first half of the nineteenth 











century, saw that the substitution of metal 
chains for hempen ropes as ships’ cables, to- 
gether with the coming of the canals, would 
enable him with the assistance of the experienced 
local chainmakers, to provide the finest chain 
cables on the market. So successful was Noah 
Hingley, that the works he founded retain a 
virtual monopoly in this type of manufacture ; 
and Hingley’s is one of those establishments, 
now alas so rare, where one can still watch a 
raft-team working without regard to the 
tyranny of the clock. When they have done 
hat they consider a day’s work, they knock 
ff, whatever time of day it may be. 
Birmingham’s supremacy, at the beginning 
f the industrial age, was also due to the 





Curzon Street Station 





galaxy of brilliant men, gathered there during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. They 
formed themselves into the Lunar Society, 
which met once a month in the house of one 
of its members, at the time of the full moon 
to enable those attending to drive home com- 
fortably by moonlight. Among foundation 
members were Matthew Boulton and James 
Watt, who between them were transforming 
the industrial universe ; while the inner circle 
contained such men as Doctor Joseph Priestley, 
Unitarian Minister, father of modern chemistry, 
and the “discoverer” of oxygen, nitrogen, 
ammonia and sulphuric acid; John Basker- 
ville, probably our greatest British printer ; 
and Dr. Erasmus Darwin, philosopher, poet 








MATTHEW BOULTON, 1728-1809 


and botanist, in more ways than one the 
grandfather of Evolution. 

“Dear Boulton” (wrote Darwin apolo- 
getically in April 1778), “I am sorry the in- 
fernal divinities who visit mankind with diseases 
and are therefore at perpetual war with doctors, 
should have prevented my seeing all your 
great men at Soho to-day. Lord ! what inven- 
tions, what wit, what rhetoric, metaphysical, 
mechanical and pyrotechnical, will be on the 
wing, bandied like a shuttlecock from one to 
another of your troop of philosophers ! while 
poor I, I by myself, I, imprisoned in a post- 
chaise, am joggled, and jostled, and bumped 
and bruised along the King’s high-road, to 
make war upon a stomach-ache or a fever!” 

Other members of the Lunar Society in- 
cluded Dr. William Withering, physician, 
mineralogist, and one of the leading botanists 
of the day; Josiah Wedgwood, the master 
potter; Sir Joseph Banks, president of the 
Royal Society, who had accompanied Captain 
Cook on his great voyage round the world ; Sir 
William Herschel, the Astronomer Royal, and 
an early investigator of the properties of infra- 
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red rays ; Richard Lovell Edgworth, a brillian 
young Irishman and father of the novelist, anc 
his friend Thomas Day, the author of Sandfor. 
and Merton. One aspect of Day’s socia 
experiments is well summed up in the Concis. 
Dictionary of National Biography, which 
records that “ he educated two orphan girls 
intending to marry one and apprentice the 
other, but subsequently married a Miss Esthe: 
Miines”. Among their companions, all o 
them Fellows of the Royal Society, were Jame: 
Keir, a brilliant chemist and manager of Boulton 
and Watt’s engineering works ; John White 
hurst, whose interests included clock-making 
ventilation and subterranean research; and 
Samuel Galton, a Quaker banker, whose 
grandson, Francis Galton, was to be the 
pioneer of eugenics and the inventor of the 
system of finger-printing afterwards adopted 
by Scotland Yard. 


Unfortunately, no records were kept of the 
meetings of the Lunar Society ; but we know 
that experiments were made and scientific dis- 
cussions held. Indeed, the Society’s proceed- 
ings epitomize the first fusion of science, in- 
dustry and capital which was to have world- 
wide effects during the next two hundred years 
Boulton had inherited his father’s “ steel toy ” 
factory and, being an enlightened man, he was 
determined to manufacture goods of the highest 
quality. To him, in search of financial backing, 
came James Watt, the inventive genius who 
had already worked out a method of improving 
the Newcomen steam engine by the addition of 
an independent condenser ; and their partner- 
ship was one of the turning pojnts of the 
Industrial Revolution. “I shall never forget 
Mr. Boulton’s expression to me” (Boswell 
records on the occasion of his visit to the Soho 
factory), “‘ ‘I sell here, sir, what all the world 
desires to have—power.’” Yet James Watt 
did not grasp the full implications of his 
invention ; and his reply to a letter from 
Boulton suggesting the development of rotary 
motion in the steam engine, that it might be 
applied to cotton mills, was that Lancashire 
had sufficient water power to make such a project 
uneconomic. During its early stages the partner- 
ship neared bankruptcy, and only Boulton’s 
vision, enthusiasm and business acumen saw 
the steam engine through to its final triumph. 
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Lloyd’s New Hotel and the Hen and Chicken Inn 
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Aston Hall Gates, showing Aston parish church and Birmingham factories 


His foresight, however, was sometimes im- 
perfect. Both the partners discouraged their 
gifted employee, Murdock, from continuing the 
researches which in 1784 produced the first 
steam locomotive, still preserved in the Birming- 
ham New Technical Museum. Among 
Murdock’s other discoveries were gas-lighting 
and pneumatic lifts. 

Inevitably, this great industrial centre was 
built up on the hardships of its work-people 
and on ferocious competition between its 
masters. An example of such competition is 
provided by the activities of John Wilkinson ; 
the accuracy of his gun-barrel borings made 
him the obvious producer of the cylinders 
needed for the Boulton and Watt steam engine ; 
but he had no compunction in selling black- 
market engines of his own manufacture, thus 
infringing the patent. When the partners 
accused him of sharp practice, his response was 
to threaten to close down his cylinder works. 
What is more, he carried out his threat ; and 
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Boulton and Watt were thus forced to build 
the Soho Foundry and produce the parts them- 
selves. Much of the original Soho building still 
stands, to-day forming a section of Messrs. 
Avery’s works, where can still be seen a number 
of the machines installed late in the eighteenth 
century. In the church of Handsworth nearby 
are Chantrey’s seated statue of James Watt, 
one of his noblest works, a bust of William 
Murdock by the same artist, and Flaxman’s 
fine bust of Matthew Boulton. 

The Lunar Society was unequalled in pro- 
vincial England. But the intellectual pre- 
eminence of Birmingham came to a violent end 
in 1791. A dinner had been planned by a group 
of Radicals which included members of the 
society for July 14th, to celebrate the second 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille; and 
their intentions must have received too 
much advance publicity ; for a riot broke out 
with the watchwords of “ No philosophers ! 
Church and King for ever !”, and an excited 
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The Elizabethan Mansion of Aston Hall 


mob set fire to the New Meeting House at 
which Priestley was Unitarian Minister, also 
destroying his books, laboratory, instruments 
and apparatus, and a good deal of the property 
of his fellow dissenters. 

Like many other industrial towns, Birming- 
ham, until the passing of the First Reform Bill, 
had no parliamentary representative ; but im- 
mediately after 1832 she became a centre of 
Radicalism, and took a leading part in the 


' Chartist Movement. During the nineteenth 


century, Birmingham’s greatest political figure 
was undoubtedly Joseph Chamberlain. Having 
made the City a leader in municipal welfare, 
d given her a University—the first in the 
country to receive a Royal Charter after Oxford 
and Cambridge—he devoted the rest of his 
working life to the service of Britain and her 
Empire, and became almost the only holder 
oi the office of Colonial Secretary to leave an 
1 
1 
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indelible mark on history. He also founded, as 
it were, a dynasty of ministers, for no other 





family in the history of the country can show 
three of its members in two generations holding 
Cabinet rank. 

Twentieth-century Birmingham is a city 
of striking contrasts. Still influenced by the 
backyard type of industrial enterprise, in which 
the master employs few hands, and craftsman- 
ship and skill are his main assets, it also con- 
tains mammoth works nearly as large as towns 
in themselves. Here the industrial present 
meets the industrial past. The canal system, 
which is still a living organism, preserves re- 
markable feats of engineering by Brindley and 
Telford, as well as charming Regency bridges 
and locks, the folk art of its boats and the 
nomadic life of its boatmen ; to visit its towing 
paths is to travel back to the leisurely days of 
the eighteenth century. Warehouse architecture 
and railway building are well represented, 
especially in Curzon Street Station, designed by 
Philip Hardwick for the London and Birming- 
ham Railway as a counterpart to his great 
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Detail of Cathedral Tower 








facade at Euston. The hand-manufacture of 
sporting guns, nails and chains is fascinating to 
watch ; and the lover of English iron-work, 
in search of railings, gates, balconies and well 
designed lamp-brackets, may be rewarded by 
the discovery of a cast-iron pulpit in a non- 
conformist chapel made by the great ironmaster, 
Wilkinson himself; while the student of 
industrial archaeology may happen on a beam 
engine made by Boulton and Watt, and still in 
working order. Many such relics have been 
lost through neglect or broken up for salvage 
drives; it is good news and Birmingham 
is to be congratulated on starting a Technical 
Museum which was opened this Summer. 


Thanks to the variety of her products, 
Birmingham has been less exposed than other 
cities to the impact of world depressions ; her 
unemployment figures for 1929-31 were well 
below the average. Her real problems spring 
from her size. So vast is the space she covers, 
taken in combination with the Black Country 
urban group, that re-planning on harmonious 
lines is likely to be a most difficult task. In the 
Black Country, two centuries of the mineral 


exploitation have left a disastrous heritage of 


squalid housing and derelict land. Under the 
rule of laissez-faire it was nobody’s business to 
clear up the havoc created by the industrial giant ; 
but derelict land (as the Beaver Report pointed 
out during the war) is apt to produce a derelict 
minded population. True, the desert landscape 
of slag heaps, marl holes and rubbish tips is a 
potential asset in so far as it provides open 
spaces for building sites and playing fields ; 
but it will be no easy undertaking to re-plan 
and re-cultivate the Birmingham waste-lands 
The problem is particularly urgent since, of al! 
our great population-centres, Birmingham i: 
most poorly provided for by the National Park: 
scheme. Every scrap of ground must therefore 
be carefully employed, to satisfy the require 
ments of a population of over 2,000,000 people 
Early in the century Birmingham’s City Father 
were pioneers of town-planning ; but far mor 
vision and practical drive are at present needed 
With her lengthy tradition of independen‘ 
thought and municipal enterprise, Birminghan 
once again should set England an example b\ 
drawing up a revolutionary long-term plan fo 
the nation’s second city. 





















Plain History and 
Meta-History 


A Letter from Professor G. J. Renier 


which is appearing in your review, my 

book History, its Purpose and Method, has 
now been mentioned. Should I, who read 
Mr. Bullock’s article in your February issue 
with the pleasurable recognition of familiar 
thoughts and doctrines, take his side, or am I 
to agree with Mr. Dawson, who, in his scholarly 
and original defence of meta-history (June 
issue), claims that my conception is not hostile 
to his ? I may well have been the first methodo- 
logist to place before British readers a reasoned 
exposé of the doctrine of “ plain history”, a 
doctrine which my friend Max Beloff rightly 
called earth-bound, and which I would prefer to 
call pedestrian. It is the doctrine that history 
is that which is found in history books. While 
my own book was in the press, this doctrine 
was given public formulation in French with 
the appearance of Marc Bloch’s Apologie pour 
PHistotre ou Métier d’Historien. Like myself, 
Bloch is greatly indebted to the incomparable 
Henri Pirenne. 

My main desire remains that of safeguarding 
history from those who wish to restrict it to the 
preliminary process of research, and from those 
who, at the other extreme, try to identify it 
with idealist philosophies or with totalitarian 
creeds. Can those who agree with me recognize 
the claims made on behalf of meta-history ? 
If they wish to remain free from Collingwoodian 
or Muscovite heresy-hunting, they must. . But 
the supporters of “‘ plain history ” and of meta- 
history should understand and respect each 
others’ position. May I plead for an agreement 
on the following lines ? 

1. By naming their discipline in the way 
they do, meta-historians recognize the existence 
another discipline, plain history. They will 
‘refore not advocate its abolition nor oppose 
e appointment of plain historians to academic 
sitions. The latter point is important, since, 


I: THE SYMPOSIUM on the nature of history 
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until recently, the “ all-research ” men tried to 
exclude from at least one university those whom 
they called “ historiographers ”, on the plea 
that they did not deserve the name of scholar. 

2. Meta-historians must remain conscious 
of the fact that they are neither sociologists nor 
philosophers, and must therefore be trained in 
the historical method. ‘ 

3. The existence of a meta-history as a 
discipline in its own right shall not affect the 
right of plain historians to interpret the events 
they narrate. History is, essentially, a story, 
but no story can exist without an admixture of 
interpretation. The mere fact that he indulges 
in interpretation does not, however, turn a plain 
historian into a meta-historian. The plain 
historian approaches his events and narrates 
them with an a prior: philosophic conception 
in his mind, while the meta-historian looks 
upon himself (how truly it is not for me to say) 
as one who extracts a philosophy from his 
subject matter. 

Does this mean that for the meta-historian 
the philosophy, and not the story, is the thing ? 
If so, we have found the only fundamental 
difference between history plain and history 
meta-. For I cannot help thinking that if you 
scratch a meta-historian you will find as hum- 
drum a custodian of social memory as I am. 
He, in carrying out his task, will give rather 
more attention to general ideas. But, like other 
historians, he has to guard against the danger 
of being carried away by his preconceptions, 
and must practise intellectual integrity. 

If we, plain historians, who have only re- 
cently come into our own, refrain from hostility 
towards those meta-historians whom it is not 
our duty to condemn as bad historians, we shall 
perhaps save meta-historians from having to 
hail as masterpieces atrocious products like 
Morazé’s Essai sur la Civilisation d’Occident 
merely because they are so consolingly “‘meta.” 
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July 1, 1867 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
In accordance with the British North America Act, 
passed on March 29, 1867, a Royal Proclamation was 
issued declaring that “‘ On and after the first of July 
1867 the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick shall form and be one Dominion, 
under the name of Canada”. Shortly afterwards 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia were 
included in the Dominion, and in 1886 the Dominion 
Parliament was authorized to extend representation 
to “‘ any territories forming part of the Dominion, 
but not included in any province”’. The Western 
Provinces were subsequently incorporated and 
recently Newfoundland, abandoning its separate 
status, has joined the Dominion of Canada. 


July 4, 1776 
THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
Issued by representatives of twelve of the thirteen 
British colonies, the Declaration brought into being 
the United States of America. Drawn up by Thomas 
Jefferson the document was primarily an attack on 
the alleged misdeeds of George III, but it was also 
the first important statement of human rights. “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal . . . with certain inalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 


of Happiness.” 
July 5, 1685 

THE MONMOUTH REVOLT AND SEDGEMOOR 
On the accession of James II, the Duke of Monmouth, 
natural son of Charles II and once the hope of 
Shaftesbury and the Whigs, was expelled from 
Holland, where he had been in exile, and resolved 
to invade England. Landing at Lyme Regis, he 
gathered an army from among the peasants of the 
West Country and was proclaimed king at Taunton. 
The royal forces commanded by Feversham and 
Churchill, later Duke of Marlborough,  out- 
manoeuvred Monmouth at Sedgemoor. Monmouth 
was captured while hiding in a ditch under a truss 
of hay and executed a few days later. Sedgemoor 
was the last regular battle fought in England, and 
the first battle to be fought at night. 


July 6, 1553 

LADY JANE GREY PROCLAIMED QUEEN 
On the death of the young king Edward VI, the Lord 
Protector the Duke of Northumberland, anxious to 
retain the power he had exercised, proclaimed Lady 
Jane Grey, granddaughter of Henry VIII’s sister 
Mary, Queen, in place of the rightful Mary Tudor. 
Earlier that year, Northumberland had arranged the 
marriage of Lady Jane Grey to his son, Guildford 
Dudley ; but the people refused to recognize the 
new “* Queen ”. She and her husband were arrested, 
and both were executed the following year after the 
Wyatt revolt. 


July 13, 1878 
THE TREATY OF BERLIN 
‘The atrocities committed in 1875 upon the Bulgarians 
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by Turkish irregulars, the Bashi Bazouks, led to a 
Russo-Turkish war. Despite heroic resistance at 
Plevna, the Turks were forced to accept the Treaty 
of San Stephano in March 1878, by which a “Greater 
Bulgaria” was created, including Macedonia and 
extending to the Aegean. This extension of Bulgarian 
and therefore of Russian influence alarmed all 
European Powers. To avert the general war which 
seemed imminent, Bismarck invited the Powers to 
meet at Berlin, where the influence of Beaconsfield 
triumphed. The Treaty of Berlin, while recognizing 
the independence of the Balkan States, restricted 
Bulgaria to a narrow compass. Though described as 
**Peace with Honour’”’, by ignoring Bulgarian claims 
and permitting Austria to occupy Bosnia, the treaty 
prepared the way for the World War of 1914. 


July 14, 1645 
BATTLE OF NASEBY 
The defeat of Charles I by Fairfax and Cromwell 
brought the first Civil War to an end. The royalists 
lost all their guns and equipment, and all the private 
correspondence of the King fell into the hands of 
the Parliamentarians. 


July 14, 1789 
FALL OF THE BASTILLE 
The States General, which had met at Versailles on 
May 5, 1789, spent many hours discussing the 
theoretic “‘ Rights of Man’, but failed to take 
measures to feed the starving population of Paris. 
On July 12 the mob of Paris, inspired by Camille 
Desmoulins, attacked the Invalides and seized arms, 
and two days later marched upon the state prison, 
the Bastille. Releasing the few prisoners detained 
and murdering the governor De Launay, the rioters 
proceeded to destroy the building. The riot, 
described by Liancourt to Louis XVI as a “ revolu- 
tion’’, was, in fact, the start of the French Revolution. 


July 18, A.D. 64 


THE GREAT FIRE IN ROME 

While the Emperor Nero was at Antium, a great 
fire broke out in Rome. Subdued after raging for 
six days, the fire caused immense damage. “‘ Of the 
fourteen quarters of the city three were reduced to 
ashes and seven presented nothing better than a 
heap of shattered houses.” According to Tacitus, 
** A report prevailed that while the city was burning 
Nero went to his own theatre and mounting the 
stage, sung the destruction of Troy as a happy 
allusion to the present misfortune”. To efface the 
rumour that the city was set on fire by his orders, the 
Emperor put the blame on the Christians, “a race 
commonly detested for their evil practices. They 
were put to death with exquisite cruelty. Some were 
covered with skins and devoured by dogs ; others 
nailed to the cross ; numbers burnt alive . . . for 
the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle the 
Emperor lent his own gardens”. Among those who 
suffered, it is generally believed, were the Apostles 
St. Paul and St. Peter. 























From primordial life to the. end of the 
Second World War 


H. G. WELLS 


THE OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 


Revised and brought up to date by 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 
with maps and drawings by J. F. HORRABIN 


H. G. WELLS’ Outline is too well known to require a lengthy encomium. It is sufficient 
to say that it is still unique in the field of world history. Beginning with primordial life on 
the earth, it ranges up through the ages, depicting the gradual emergence of mankind, and 
then on through the centuries to the present day, embracing the whole tumultuous drama 
of the growth of the peoples and nations of the world. It is a review of man’s place in space 
and time and the story of his achievement, through the years, of knowledge and social power. 


First published in the Twenties, the Outline was revised by H. G. Wells and reprinted 
many times. This latest edition has been completely revised and brought up to date by 
Raymond Postgate, who has added a considerable amount of new material and increased the 
span of the history to include the Second World War. J. F. Horrabin, the illustrator of the 
original editions, whose collaboration was so valued by Wells, has supplied many new 
maps and pictures. 


This great work is compressed into 1,280 pages in a size 84” = 54” and the published 
price of 17/6 net represents remarkable value at a time when book prices are rising rapidly. 
It has been possible to produce it at this price only because the paper for the edition had 
been held in stock for some time pending the revision. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF ITS SCOPE 


BOOK I. THE WORLD BEFORE MAN BOOK II. THE MAKING OF MAN 
BOOK III. THE FIRST CIVILIZATIONS. BOOK IV. JUDEA, GREECE, AND INDIA 
BOOK V. THE RISE AND COLLAPSE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
BOOK VI. CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


BOOK VII. THE MONGOL EMPIRES OF THE LAND AND SEA WAYS 
AND THE NEW EMPIRES OF THE SEA WAYS 


BOOK VIII. THE AGE OF THE GREAT POWERS 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED BY 
CASSELL & CO. LTD., 37/38 ST. ANDREW’S HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





CLARENDON, A NEW APPRAISAL 


CLARENDON, POLITICS, HISTORY AND RELIGION 
1640-1660. By B. H. G. Wormald. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 253.) 


The life and political record of Edward 
Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, has long stood 
in need of careful and patient assessment. No 
idequate biographical study has been devoted 
to him and there are certain obscurities con- 
nected with the earlier part of his political 
career. By comparison the last part of the old 
statesman’s life, the seven years as Lord 
Chancellor and the seven years of exile, present 
few problems. 


Mr. Wormald has concentrated on the 
twenty years which began with the opening of 
the second session of the Long Parliament and 
brings to his task the needed patience and a 
leisured and scrupulous examination of the 
relevant evidence. The word Royalist is suscep- 
tible of many different interpretations in a 
period when the struggle lay between the sup- 
porters of the King and the supporters of the 
King-in-Parliament. Bearing in mind his duty 
to the sovereign and the fact that the Parliament 
presupposed a monarchy, it is reasonable to 
regard Clarendon as all his life a conservative 
Parliamentarian who remained faithful to King 
Charles. 


Mr. Wormald sets this out very clearly in a 
description of the situation in the months before 
the opening of the armed conflict. ““ Hyde and 
Pym had, in truth, all along been saying the 
same thing. They had been saying that it was 
the King and the King alone who was responsi- 
ble for the line of policy pursued by Parliament. 
Both men were bent upon persuading him of 
the fact, the difference between the two being 
that Pym was using the method of threats, 
vhile Hyde used the method of reason.” This 
line of thought is apparent in another passage. 
‘If he (Hyde) is a Royalist in the eyes of 
Parliament as then led, he was not a Royalist 
n his own eyes or in those of the Royalists such 
as there were at this time. Employing the terms 
anctioned by historical usage, it is correct to 
lescribe him as remaining as much a Parlia- 
mentarian as ever.” 


A man of restricted imagination and of an 


unabashed integrity, Clarendon remained faith- 
ful all his life to certain leading principles. He 
was never happy without a Parliament. His 
influence was favourable to the idea that emis- 
saries from Parliament should be received with 
kindness and especially such as wished to 
return to the King’s service. He was an advo- 
cate of the calling of the Parliament at Oxford. 
The State as he conceived it required a Parlia- 
mentary King. For this reason the Restoration 
policy was deeply consonant with the Lord 
Chancellor’s principles. 

It is interesting in reading Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion to recall how separated 
he remained from so many of the King’s leading 
adherents. Apart from incompatibility of tem- 
perament, there was a gulf in political approach 
between Queen Henrietta Maria and Edward 
Hyde which could never be bridged. Mr. 
Wormald puts it in this way: “ The King 
naturally turned to people whose main qualifi- 
cation was partisanship on his personal behalf. 
Foremost among such people was the Queen.” 
On the other hand, Hyde’s relations with such 
opposition leaders as Essex remained good. 
There is the influence of Selden to be remem- 
bered. Hyde was constitutionally opposed to 
all the violent courses. Was there not in all this 
a memory of his legal training ? 

An examination of the attitude of leading 
lawyers during the struggle would serve to 
emphasize the moderation of most of those who 
came in time to the King’s side ; Lord Littleton, 
Sir Richard Lane, Sir John Bankes. This book 
serves to underline the central fact of the 
political situation that Civil War was for long 
unimaginable. It is more profitable to ask, 
not when was war inevitable but when did men 
first imagine it. 

In dealing with the earlier period of the war, 
Mr. Wormald makes a remark which is 
especially illuminating. “‘And it was as a Parlia- 
mentarian that he (Hyde) was able to appreciate 
the axiomatic monarchism of the vast bulk of 
those who fought for the Parliament.” It may 
indeed be said there have been few wars whose 
actual beginning was more accidental. It seems 
to have been the intention of the moderates on 
both sides that the war should be concluded 













































































rapidly and forgotten hastily. But into all Clarendon’s 
judgments in his History there entered the memory 
of the New Model Army and of the King’s death. 
The severity of his comment on those who opposed 
the King in arms was bound up with the fact that 
by thus unloosing the Cromwellian forces they 
participated in causing their sovereign’s death. 

Clarendon’s History tends to conceal how remote 
he was from many Royalists. His book contains few 
full-length character sketches of the members of the 
Queen’s circle and except for soldiers, who are dis- 
cussed as such, and a magnate like Newcastle, the 
right-wing Royalists are not well represented. Among 
the circle of his open enemies he had, curiously 
enough, an early appreciation of the significance 
of the Independents. Mr. Wormald quotes a letter 
written by Hyde to Nicholas in December 1646. 
““T have not”, he wrote, “the same opinion and 
contempt of the Independents, that other men have, 
from the opinion of their abhorring Rules of Govern- 
ment. I find they admit as strict Governent as is 
necessary for their purposes.”’ Perhaps this under- 
standing came from his clear hatred of all Absolutism. 
In this connection Mr. Wormald’s book has a good 
section on the value placed by Clarendon on the 
propertied classes. 

The last section of the book, which deals with 
religion, is less interesting than the bulk of the 
volume with its political appreciations. The treat- 
ment of Lord Falkland’s circle is rather compressed 
and it would seem that the Latitudinarian emphasis 
was confined to Falkland, Chillingworth and, to a 
less degree, Hales. Mr. Wormald’s analogy between 
the positions of Erasmus and Chillingworth appears 
far-fetched. That Hyde took the colour of the 
Chillingworthian element in Falkland’s circle seems 
well proved, but surely the general cast of his mind 
was Erastian. His reasoned anti-clericalism seems 
to have been Erastian in essence as also his view of 
the attitude which the Church of England ought to 
take towards the Protestants on the Continent. 

It was, perhaps, the lawyer in Hyde that was 
affronted by the disputes and lawsuits consequent on 
Archbishop Laud’s policies. And here we come to 
the one weakness in the structure of Mr. Wormald’s 
book, the absence of any preliminary chapter describ- 
ing Hyde’s background and the influences which 
moulded him. The subject index is good, but the 
index of persons rather weak. It may be mentioned 
for the sake of corrections to a second edition that 
William Pierrepont, who took part in the Uxbridge 
negotiations, is described in the index as Richard 
Pierpoint. 

Mr. Wormald’s study is admirable in its calm 
approach and in its exact and balanced appraisal. It 
contains much shrewd political comment. An excel- 
lent assessment of Hyde’s contribution is set out in 
the following passage. ‘‘ The true bridge between 
the non-resistance of the epoch of the Tudor rulers 
and the eighteenth-century constitution was the non- 
violent, the bridge-building parliamentarism of 
Hyde. The Tudor rulers in the sixteenth century had 
raised parliaments to administer, and so in the end 
to share their power. Now the non-violent party in 
the middle of the seventeenth century seeks to draw 
the King, already a true component part of parliament 
into the working of a parliamentary constitution.” 
Mr. Wormald throws a new light on Clarendon’s 
political réle and his sustained argument is entirely 


convincing. Davip MATHEW 


PALACE OF INDUSTRY, 1851. By C. R. Fay. (Camz- 


bridge University Press. 15s.) 

This year’s centenary was bound to produce a 
fine field of commemorative writers, from 
journalists recalling chiefly the humorous or 
grotesque to serious historians attempting major 
work. In the latter group, the late Christopher 
Hobhouse beat the pistol in 1937. 1851 and the 
Crystal Palace is a delightfully readable account of 
the Great Exhibition ; despite violent dogmatism in 
matters of aesthetic values and a presentation too 
popular for staider academic tastes, it is also good 
history. Dr. Fay, re-telling the story for a similar 
public, has at times clearly found difficulty in 
improving on Mr. Hobhouse. 

What he offers is mew perspective and new 
evidence. There are agreeable side-lights from 
contemporary periodicals, and other known sources ; 
and interesting new material from the Royal Archives. 
Few things, for example, will do more for the memory 
of Prince Albert than this revelation of his strong 
aversion from the prospect of becoming a memorial 
in Hyde Park. “... if (as is very likely) it became 
an artistic monstrosity, like most of our monuments, 
it would upset my equanimity to be permanently 
ridiculed and laughed at in effigy.” Passages from 
Queen Victoria’s journal about the Exhibition are 
printed in full, and occupy a fifth of the book. These 
are interesting both as catalogue of the exhibits, 
and as demonstrations of the Queen’s enthusiastic 
interest. Convinced that the Exhibition could “ do 
wonders in enlightening young people, both high 
and low ”’, and indeed achieve still loftier purposes, 
she was herself more anxious than anyone for 
instruction. But it is doubtful whether this text. 
taken from a copy written by Princess Beatrice, is 
in fact “‘ a faithful transcript ” ; the extracts printed 
in Sir Theodore Martin’s biography of Prince Albert 
differ in several minor particulars. Apparently, 
Princess Beatrice polished her mother’s style. 

But Dr. Fay’s special justification is found in his 
experience as an economic historian, out of which 
he tries to estimate the significance of the Exhibition 
in the country’s economic development. These 
passages are brief, but contain some admirably 
lucid apophthegms. “. . . the meeting of the world 
of Ned Hipcroft and of the American McCormick 
reaper at the Exhibition of 1851 . . . gives that year 
its peculiarly historical flavour....” “... 
machinery was in the ascendant, and handicraft at 
the same time so rich that its general eclipse was not 
in sight.” Disliking Hobhouse’s summary judg- 
ment on the importance of the Exhibition—“ it 
had none ’”—Fay ranges entertainingly over several 
of its consequences, but without disposing of the 
kernel of truth in Hobhouse’s provocative assertion. 
The Exhibition certainly had its effects through the 
mind of the viewers ; but the grander hopes of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort remained patently 
unfulfilled. 

The thread of the book is not easy to follow, with 
its discursive biographical vignettes, and digressions 
which move bewilderingly backwards and forwards 
in time. Not all these are equally sound. To des- 
cribe Lord Granville as a promoter of the Entente 
Cordiale “‘ which grew steadily from that time until 
the time of Edward VII ” is a strange epitome of the 
Foreign Secretary responsible for the occupation of 
Egypt. Sometimes, Dr. Fay’s moralizing disregards 
chronology in a manner reminiscent of “‘ Don’t, 
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Ur. Disraeli’’. “‘ Belgium . . . was dynastically as 
table as England, and, because no one was jealous 
f him, the second Leopold was allowed to acquire 
on African Empire in the Congo. The Empress of 
{ndia, perhaps, smiled at the audacity, but Belgium 
still in the Congo, and in India where are we ?” 
Where, indeed, are we ?—often far from the Crystal 
Palace. 
This books falls between two stools. Essentially 
is a centenary celebration, embellished by the 
onsidered judgments of a distinguished economic 
historian, but never itself a major contribution to 
istory. As an Exhibition scrap-book it is full of 
interest, not least because of the excellent illustra- 
tions. But the reader seeking the best account will 
probably still turn to Mr. Hobhouse. 
J. D. HARGREAVES. 


CONSORT OF TASTE: 1830-1870. By John Steegman. 

(Sidgwick and Jackson. 25s.) 

Some fifteen years ago, Mr. Steegman published 
a valuable account of the rules and practice of taste 
in the eighteenth century. This volume in a sense 
continues the story. It is an analysis of the reasons 
that led the artists and connoisseurs of the following 
century to break away from the past and propound 
their own canons of taste. 

From Mr. Steegman’s detailed treatment of the 
scene it emerges that if a certain exuberance and 
self confidence distinguished nineteenth-century art, 
it was also bedevilled by indecision and _heart- 
searchings to a degree that is not always conceded. 
[he artist and the connoisseur had moved away 
from the safe harbours of the eighteenth century ; 
but they still felt the need for adherence to 
guiding principles. In many departments of art, 
a lack of deep inspiration or of a firm creative urge 
was apparent. Artists felt the need for a return to 
the past as a means of bolstering up their own work ; 
this is apparent in the painting of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and the architecture of the Gothic school. Such 
wavering, such eclecticism would have been un- 
necessary if a firm conviction existed ; but for a 
strong original impulse at this period one must look 
to France. 

Patronage and connoisseurship were burning 
juestions in the period under consideration as they 
are now. Here Mr. Steegman is at his easiest ; the 
heroes of his volume are Sir Charles and Lady 
Eastlake. They are certainly congenial figures, and 
he places them most ably against the background. 
He makes the point that connoisseurship, though 
first practised as a science by the Germans, flourished 

t an early date in this country, and the Eastlakes 
tand out as admirable exponents of this teasing 
tudy. The treatment of the Eastlakes is generous, 

ut it would have been worthwhile drawing attention 
o Otto Mundler, on whom Eastlake leaned heavily 
tor advice. Eastlake made his acceptance of the 
lirectorship of the National Gallery conditional upon 
Mundler’s appointment as its travelling agent. 
Mundler was most unjustly attacked in Parliament 
or his taste in selecting pictures : but to him we owe 
uch masterpieces as Veronese’s Family of Darius 

efore Alexander the Great and Boticelli’s Adoration 

f the Magi. 

Much of the appreciation of art and artistic 


THE First History oF MECCA 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


RULERS OF 
MECCA 


Gerald de Gaury 


Well qualified by his great personal 
knowledge of Arabia and his extensive 
scholarship of its history, Col. de Gaury 
gives this first full-length account in 
English of the Meccan rulership in a 
detailed and well-annotated narrative. 


Fully illustrated. 21/- net 


THE STRENGTH oO} THE SHIRES 


VILLAGE LIFE 


Norman Wymer 


Social history—as mirrored in innumer- 
able hamlets and villages throughout 
the land—provides fascinating reading 
in this study of English village life. Its 
origins, development and present state 
are described together with the 
mediaeval scene, feudalism and the 
effect of the Industrial Revolution. It 


will especially delight all those in- 
terested in local customs, festivals, 
practices, sports and dialects. 

Fully illustrated. 1¢/- net 
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activity itself in the nineteenth century sprang from 
the interaction of two main points of view. One was 
the understandable desire to improve design in in- 
dustry through a riper understanding of art—this 
was one of the main motives advanced for the making 
of the celebrated collection of drawings belonging 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence. The other was a desire to 
give the public amusement mixed with education— 
a policy described by Lady Eastlake as “‘ the beauty 
of fitness’’. Both trends are still operative, and the 
latter may explain such contemporary institutions 
as the Arts Council and the Festival of Britain. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851, the personality 
of the Prince Consort, the Old Masters’ Exhibition 
of 1857, the architectural controversies of the time, 
are amongst the many themes treated in this volume. 
Here and there the profusion of material is a little 
overwhelming, but this does not detract from the 
value of a pioneer work on a subject, which establishes 
a convincing background for English cultural history 
in the nineteenth century. 

DENYS SUTTON. 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 1154-1485. By Arthur B. Allen. 

(Rockliff New Project Series. 12s. 6d.) 

Abraham Lincoln, on being shown a new project, 
is reputed to have said : “‘ For the sort of people who 
want this sort of thing, this is the sort of thing which 
that sort of people will want.” 

For schools with well-equipped libraries and 
intelligent history teachers, this volume in the pro- 
ject series should prove of immense value. There 
can be no doubt that to learn history by the proposed 
method is most exciting. Its motto is : “Go out and 


> 


discover.”” This well-illustrated book is a guide to 
its readers on the ways they should go on their 
journeys of discovery. Each of the nine chapters is 
preceded by a separate introduction on a suitable 
method of approach. This is a valuable aid, as other- 
wise young and, indeed, older people would soon be 
lost in the by-ways. The chapters seem to cover 
every aspect of the Middle Ages—Schools and 
Learning, Exploration, Social Life, Costume, 
Architecture, Literature, Chivalry and Religious 
Life and finally the full texts of Magna Carta and 
the Forest Laws. One is tempted to ask how the 
school curriculum can provide time for this ideal 
scheme. Furthermore, the teacher must be ready to 
give unobtrustive hints to the youthful research 
workers, who might have gone so far along the side 
— that the way back to the main road is hard to 
nd. 

One example only from Chapter 8 on Chivalry 
will be enough. After reading a delightful account 
of its ideals, the young traveller is recommended to 
explore into the life of the perfect English Knight, 
Sir Philip Sidney. But will he find the way back 
easily to the previous age? There is a “ practical 
book ” “‘ Mediaeval Buildings ”’ to be used with it, 
which contains constructional details for making 
eleven models, ranging from a castle to a pageant. 
In using this companion volume group co-operation 
is essential, and even greater care must be taken in 
choosing the group leader, important as that is in the 
case of the major work. 

This series, which already includes other volumes, 
is the most comprehensive and advanced of the kind 
which we have seen. ae We 








UNION locks are made by: 
JOSIAH PARKES & SONS LTD. 
UNION WORKS . WILLENHALL . ENGLAND 
and 


72 CENTRAL ROAD FORDSBURG 
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This lock was made in England 
in the late 17th Century, and it is 
a good example of the highly 
skilled workmanship which was 
then extant in England. Not 
only is the brass case beautifully 
embellished but the mechanism 
of the lock offers quite a high 
degree of security. 


UNIIN locks have only been in 
existence since 1840, but their 
design and production have been 
kept abreast with the latest 
engineering production methods, 
and to-day, although they are 
less elaborate as regards the case 
than John Webar’s they perform 
their utilitarian function suitable 
to the times. 
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Reports of Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
»uttees and other Parliamentary papers contain much 
iluable material often unknown to students and 
search-workers. In forthcoming issues HISTORY 
fODAY proposes to publish a number of selections 
»m the Parliamentary documents of a hundred 
ars ago. 
ERNEST CHARLES JONES, 1819-1869. CHARTIST 


In July 1848 Jones was sent to prison for two 
years for sedition. Two Sessional Papers (HC 540 
and 432) were printed in July 1851. They contain 
extracts from documents—letters, minutes of the 
Visiting Justices, etc.—relating to Jones’s treatment 
whilst detained in the Westminster House of Correc- 

on. The following are from these Papers. 

‘I have visited Mr. Jones in prison, and found 
him in the prison dress and under the same rules as 
the convicts generally, and I submit, that to a 
barrister and a gentleman the being denied the use 
if pens, ink and paper, except once in every three 
nonths, and being refused the use of such books as 
professionally or otherwise he was wont to use, is 
carrying the punishment beyond the usual, and I 
must say liberal, course of Government in this 
country.” —( foseph Hume, M.P., to Sir George Grey, 
Home Secretary.) 

“I have been subjected to pick oakum: a 
punishment, as I conceive, befitting neither a 
political prisoner nor a gentleman. I was, it is true, 
almost immediately relieved from the actual labour 
on consenting to pay a certain sum of money per 
week for exemption, but the indignity remains the 

same. ”—(Foues to the Home Secretary.) 

compelled to use my fingers instead 
of a fork at my meals, to wash and dress throughout 
the most inclement winter season in 2 shed exposed 
to the severity of the weather; having no pillow 
to my bed, if a sack full of straw can be designated a 
bed... .” (the same.) 

“On the motion of Henry Morris Kemshead, 
Esq., seconded by William Evans, Esq., it was re- 
solved, that the prisoner’s application for leave to 
petition Parliament be not granted.”—(Governor’s 
Fournal.) 

= inquiry was now made of the surgeon 
whether the prisoner was in a fit state of health to be 
put to work, or was able to undergo punishment by 
solitary confinement on bread and water . . . the 
urgeon stated that the prisoner had been under 
reatment, and was not in a state of health to be put 
to work, and that he did not think the prisoner was 
it to be placed under any punishment at present.” — 
Governor’s Fournal.) 

“* The assistant chaplain attended . . . he reported 
that he had rejected a book entitled ‘Anecdotes of 
Actors’, which had been sent in for the use of the 
orisoner Ernest Charles Jones.”’—(Muinutes.) 

“During the greater part of the months of 
November and December 1848 (which were remark- 
ibly severe) your petitioner was kept without fire, 
und with the same clothing as in the height of 
ummer, in a day cell...’ —(From Fones’s petition 
o the House of Commons, May 1851.) 

“ He was allowed a fire to himself throughout the 
lay in a good-sized, properly fitted day-room (an 
ndulgence not known to nearly 800 other inmates 
n the prison at the same time) from the 8th of 
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November 1848 to the 30th of April in the year 
following, with the exception of a few days occasionally 
when the weather was unusually mild.”—(Reply to 
this statement by the Governor.) 


NEWSPAPER STAMPS 


The Report from the Select Committee on News- 
paper Stamps (H.C. 558) (with its 659 pages of 
evidence and index) was printed in July 1851. The 
following are from the Report. 

“The duty on newspapers is imposed by the 
Act 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 76, and is as follows : 

“* For every sheet or other piece of paper whereon 
any newspaper shall be printed, 1d. A further 
additional duty of $d. and 1d. is imposed in case 
the paper exceeds certain sizes. These additional 
duties are, practically, not incurred. On supple- 
ments not exceeding a certain size, $d. The net 
produce of these duties, in the year 1850, was 
£350,418; and on an average of the years 1848, 1849 
and 1850, amounted to £350,545 per annum. 

“* In proof of the difficulty of defining the meaning 
of the term ‘ news” Your Committee would point 
to the evidence of the Solicitor of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, who states that the Queen’s Speech 
is ‘ news’, and he thinks that any one who printed 
the Queen’s Speech on a piece of unstamped paper 
would be liable to a penalty of £20, but he doubts 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
is news. 

** Respecting private news, the Secretary of the 
Board states that a paper containing nothing but 
records of proceedings in private families, and 
calumnious insinuations as to the conduct of indi- 
viduals is not liable to the stamp ; and as to class 
news, it is understood that a paper addressed to one 
particular subject, for instance architecture or law, 
etc., and giving news bearing on that particular 
subject only, or on persons connected with it, is not 
considered a newspaper. 

** The effect of the Newspaper Act by restricting 
the superficial extent of letter-press in newspapers, 
and affixing an additional stamp on supplements to 
newspapers, is to make it necessary for the pro- 
prietors of ‘ The Times ’, in order to avoid loss, not 
only to reject advertisements, but to prevent the 
circulation of the paper from exceeding certain 
limits. 

**In examining witnesses as to the operation of 
the law on the newspaper press, it is found that an 
opinion prevails to some small extent, that the main- 
tenance of the stamp has the effect of rendering 
newspapers more respectable than they would be 
if free from that restriction. After weighing the 
reasons for such opinion, Your Committee conclude 
that it does not rest on any good foundation. No 
deterioration of the newspaper press but, on the 
contrary, an improvement followed the reduction of 
the stamp which took place in 1836. 

“Your Committee consider it their duty to direct 
attention . . . to the limitation imposed by the Stamp 
upon the circulation of the best newspapers, and to 
the impediments which it throws in the way of the 
diffusion of useful knowledge regarding current and 
recent events among the poorer classes, which species 
of knowledge call out the intelligence by awakening 
the curiosity of those classes.”’ 
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SIR, 


THE “‘ HUNGRY FORTIES ”’ : THE ORIGIN OF A LEGEND 

Sir John Clapham, in a paper read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society in 1945 on Corn 
Laws Repeal, Free Trade and History, questioned 
the validity of what he called “‘ that hard-worked 
phrase, ‘the hungry forties ’,” as applied to the period 
of English history between 1840 and 1850. In brief, 
his argument in this paper and the facts assembled in 
the first volume of his Economic History of Modern 
Britain show that the 1840’s in England—excluding 
any consideration of Ireland—were, to judge by the 
average price of the 4-lb. loaf in London, no hungrier 
than the 1830’s or 1850’s. Under the influence of the 
railway boom and Peel’s tariff reforms the central 
years of the decade, from 1842 to 1847, formed a 
period of general business prosperity and good, if 
not full, employment. One reflection of this is the 
rise in United Kingdom sugar consumption from 
207,000 tons in 1844 to 290,000 tons in 1847. 

This prompts an investigation of how the legend 
of the “ hungry forties” arose and where the phrase 
first appeared in print. It was used neither by Arnold 
Toynbee in his Lectures on the Industrial Revolution 
of the Eighteenth Century in England (1884), nor by 
Friedrich Engels in his 1892 preface to a new edition 
of The Condition of the Working-class in England 
in 1844. It is not to be found in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. It was used, however, by T. Fisher 
Unwin in a circular letter sent to the Press on 
February 6, 1904—printed, for example, in the 
Manchester Guardian of February 9, 1904—appealing 
for personal reminiscences, diaries, tradesmen’s bills 
and housekeeping accounts of the “‘ Hungry Forties’. 
Unwin was then conducting vigorous Free Trade 
counter-propaganda against Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Tariff Reform campaign in general, and Hicks 
Beach’s registration duties of 1902 on imported corn 
and flour in particular. Later in 1904 Unwin pub- 
lished a seelction of the heartrending material 
received as a result of this appeal under the title 
The hungry forties life under the bread tax, 
descriptive letters and other testimonies from contem- 
porary witnesses, with an introduction by Mrs. Jane 
Cobden Unwin. In view of the great improvement 
in working-class conditions which had taken place 
during the previous sixty years, it is not surprising 
that the old people who wrote to Unwin retained 
some highly unpleasant memories of the 1840’s, and 
some of them ranged over the 1820’s, the 1830’s and 
even the 1850’s in their search for harrowing details. 
No earlier use of the phrase than February 1904 has 
been found, and it is significant that one of Fisher 
Unwin’ s correspondents, H. Cole, wrote: “. 
the ‘Hungry Forties’, as you term them”’,! which 
suggests that it was at any rate not widely known, if 
indeed known at all. The description caught on at 
once and was doubtless one of the many factors 
making for the Liberal victory in the General Elec- 
tion of 1906. It is also significant that, whereas the 
phrase does not occur in the tenth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1902), the eleventh 
edition (1910) contains the following statement under 
the article on “‘ Forty” :* “‘ The period just before 


the repeal of the corn laws in the United Kingdom 
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is frequently alluded to, particularly by the free trade 
school, as the * hungry forties ’ 

It would be interesting to know whether any of 
your readers can refer to earlier uses of the phrase 
than T. Fisher Unwin’s. 

Yours, etc., 
W. H. CHALONER, 
Manchester. 
1P. 36 (edition of 1912). 
2 Vol. X, p. 729. 


SIR, 


Your reviewer Mr. Charles Dimont is incorrect in 
describing the Tate “story” from Mr. Gerald 
Bullet’s Sydney Smith as “‘ waggish joking ” and/or 
““ warm fun ”’. It is, in fact, wholly apocryphal. 

The Vicar of Edmonton who had just died was 
James Tate, who from 1796 to 1833 had been a most 
distinguished and successful Headmaster of Rich- 
mond School, Yorkshire, and from 1833 until his 
death in 1843, had been a fellow Canon of St. Paul’s 
with Sydney Smith. He was a celebrated wit and 
classical scholar ; Smith himself once described him 
as a man “dripping Greek”. Much of his corres- 
pondence is extant and if edited may prove as 
entertaining as that of Smith himself. On his 
resignation from the Headmastership of Richmond 
School in 1833, he was succeeded there by his eldest 
son, another James. His second son Thomas (not the 
eldest as Mr. Bullet says in his account of the alleged 
incident) followed him as Vicar of Edmonton. 

While the Tate family had none of the private 
means of Sydney Smith, they were very far from 
being paupers. To quote but one instance : In his 
correspondence Canon Tate mentions life insurances 
which, maturing at his death, make nonsense of 
Smith’s account of the family circumstances at that 
time. The story as recounted by Mr. Bullet was 
apparently noised abroad very soon after Tate’s death 
and its author was unquestionably the “‘ humorist ” 
Smith. The story gave such offence to the Tate 
family that they eventually obtained from the author 
a retraction of the entire episode. 

Yours, etc., 
LESLIE P. WENHAM, 
York. 


SIR, 


On page 51 of the June issue of History Today it 
is stated that “‘ The Great Charter ” was “‘ signed by 
King John at Runnymede’’. 

I am surprised that you should repeat this old 
and popular fallacy because as Professor V. H. 
Galbraith states in his Studies in the Public Records 
(page 123) “*. . . itis perhaps no longer necessary to 
mention that John did not sign Magna Carta. The 
Chancellor sealed it; or more precisely a lesser 
functionary, the sealer or spigurnel, assisted by the 

‘ chaff wax’ sealed it and thereafter dozens of other 
copies to be sent to the sheriffs and the bishops”’. 
Yours, etc., 
R. H. A. PYKETT, 
Nottingham. 
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NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


QUENTIN BELL, author of The Incorrigible Habit, 
A Study of Dress Reform in England, in our March 
issue. 


SIR KENNETH ICLARK, K.C.B., Director of The National 


Gallery 1934-45, Slade Professor of Fine Art, 
University of Oxford, 1946-50. Publications 
include: The Gothic Revival, Leonardo da Vinci, 


Landscape Into Painting, etc., etc. 


JEAN LINDSAY, Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge 
and University Lecturer in History. 


MICHAEL RIX, tutor in the Extra-mural Department 
of the University of Birmingham. At present in 
charge of Local Studies at Shropshire Residential 
Adult College, Attingham Park. 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES, son of the late Sir Mark Sykes, 
Hon. Attaché, H.M. Legation, Tehran, 1930-31, 
Times Correspondent, Tehran, 1934, etc. Author 
of Wassmuss, Four Studies in Loyalty, etc., etc. 
Contributor on Colonel Sibthorp to our May issue. 


A. J. P. TAYLOR, Fellow and Tutor in Modern 
History, Magdalen College, Oxford. Author of 
Crimea, The War That Would Not Boil in our 
February issue. Books include: The Habsburg 
Monarchy, From Napoleon to Stalin, etc., etc. 


SHELDON VAN AUKEN, Assistant Professor History at 
Lynchburg College, Virginia, on leave for study at 
Jesus College, Oxford. 
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NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


PALMERSTON, by A. J. P. Taylor. H. L. Bulwer 
and Evelyn Ashley: The Life of Henry John Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston, § vols. ; H. C. F. Bell: Lord 
Palmerston, 2 vols ; Kingsley Martin: The Triumph 
of Lord Palmerston ; Philip Guedalla : Gladstone and 
Palme:ston ; G.P. Gooch: Later Correspondence of 
Lord Fohn Russell, 2 vols. ; G. B. Henderson : Essay 
on Palmerston’s Foreign Policy in Crimean War, 
Diplomacy and other Essays ; C. K. Webster : The 
Foreign Policy of Lord Palmerston, 1830-1841 (in the 
press) ; W. E. Williams : The Rise of Gladstone to 
the Leadership of the Liberal Party, 1859 to 1868. 





DRESSING THE PAST, by Quentin Bell. Max v-n 


Boehn : Modes and Manners ; James Laver: Taite 
and Fashion; Allardyce Nicoll: The Development 
of the Theatre. 


BIRMINGHAM, by Michael Rix. West Midland 
Group : Conurbation ; British Association : Birming- 
ham and its Regional Setting ; W. H. B. Court : The 
Rise of Midland Industries; G. C. Allen: The 
Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black 
Country ; J. L. Garvin and J. Amery: The Life of 
Foseph Chamberlain. 


SCIENCE IN THE DARK AGES, by Jean Lindsay. 
P. Duhem: Systéme du Monde; L. Thorndike : 
History of Magic and Experimental Science ; J. Read: 
Prelude to Chemistry ; C. R. Beazley: The Dawn 
of Modern Geography ; M. A. Orr: Dante and 
the Early Astronomers. The Early History of 
Science, a shorthand list published by the Historical 
Association. 
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